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MONUMENT AT CONCORD. 


The scenes and events of our revolutionary 
struggle have too long been matters of history 
to be unfamiliar to our readers. Still, it may be 
necessary, in introducing the monument repre- 
sented below, to make a brief allusion to the 
causes of its erection. The battle of Lexington 
was the opening scene, where the first blood was 
shed, of that signal drama that resulted in the 
independence of the colonies, and their recogni- 
tion as the sovereign and free United. States of 
America. In the spring of 1775, a large quanti- 
ty of ammunition and stores had been deposited 
at Concord, about twenty miles from Boston, by 
order of the Provincial Congress, which General 
Gage determined to seize or destroy. Accord- 
ingly, on the 19th of April, with that view, he 
sent a detachment of 800 men, under the com- 
mind of Colonel Smith and Major Pitcairn. 


When the British troops arrived at Lexington, 
within five miles of Concord, the militia of the 
place were drawn up. The advanced body of 
the regulars approached within musket shot, 
when Major Pitcairn, riding forward, exclaimed : 
“ Disperse, you rebels !—throw down your arms 
and disperse!” Not being obeyed, he discharged 
his pistol, and ordered his men to fire. They 
fired and killed eight men. The militia dis- 
persed, but the firing continued. The detach- 
ment then proceeded to Concord, and destroyed 
or took possession of a part of the stores. They 
then began their retreat. The colonists pressed 
upon them on all sides. They went to Lexing- 
ton, where they met Lord Percy, with a rein- 
forcement of 900 men. They, however, continu- 
ed their retreat; but from every place of con- 
cealment—a stone fence, a cluster of bushes, or 
a barn, the concealed provincials poured upon 


them a destructive fire. At sunset, the regulars, 
almost overcome with fatigue, passed Charles- 
town Neck, and found on Bunker’s Hill a rest- 
ing place for the night; and the next morning, 
under the protection of a man-of-war, they en- 
tered Boston. Blood had now flowed, and no 
language can portray the feelings which the 
event excited. Couriers were dispatched in 
every direction, who gave, as they rode at full 
speed, their news, to be taken up and carried in 
like manner to other places; and thus, in an in- 
creasing circle, it spread like electric fluid 
throughout the land. The messenger, if he ar- 
rived on Sunday, at once entered the church, 
and proclaimed to the breathless assembly—war 
has begun! Everywhere the cry was repeated, 
“war has begun!” and the universal response 
was, “to arms, then,—liberty or death!” ‘The 
monument was erected to commemorate ‘this 


event, and the following inscription is engraven 
upon it: 
HERE, 
ON THE 19 OF APRIL, 1775, 
WAS MADE 
THe FIRST FORCIBLE RESISTANCE 
TO BRITISH AGGRESSION. 
On THE opposiTE BANK 
stoop THE AMERICAN MILITIA; 
Here, stoop THe Invavinc Army, 
AND ON THIS SPOT, 
THE FIRST OF THE ENEMY FELL 


IN THe War Or THAT REVOLUTION, 
WHICH GAVE 


INDEPENDENCE 
To THESE Unitrep Sratzs. 


In Gratitupe tro GOD. 
AND IN THE Love OF Frervou, 
THIS MONUMENT WAS ERECTED, 

A. D., 1836. 
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CHAPTER X.—{conrinvep.] 


“ Love me!” exclaimed Cora, while a crim- 
son blash suffused her face. “Love me—the 
daughter of old Hepsey Herne—the unhappy 
offspring of one whose wickedaess shocks me— 
whose cruelty drives me mad ?” 

“ Still the wild beatings of that heart; soothe 
down the agitation of your spirit; tranquillize 
your thoughts. I have reflected long upon this 
subject. I have considered all the objections 
nat can be urged against my choice. I love 
you for yourself; and thus would woman be 
loved. I care nothing for the circumstances 
which fortune has placed about you; you will 
rise above them. Frederick of Glenburn offers 


. you his love, freely, respectfully, humbly, if you 


will.” 

Cora turned upon Glenburn a sweet and beam- 
ing smile. A gentle radiance gleamed from her 
eyes, revealing a happiness which lent inexpressi- 
ble beauty to her face. The next moment she 
was unconscious, and supported tenderly by the 
kind hand of Frederick of Glenbern. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THERE I8 DANGER NEAR—POOR JACK. 


Tes shadows of night were creeping quietly 
into the dingle where Raymond stood. At a 
little distance from him his fine horse was feed- 
ing upon the verdant grass. The highwayman 
looked at the animal a long time, as if recalling 
all the dangers which he had carried him safely 
through. 

“ A fitting spot for one like me,” said he, mus- 
ingly, casting his eyes about the dingle. “ It is 
unknown, and consequently undisturbed. Here 
I can rest in safety. The law cannot reach me. 
And what is the Jaw? a bubble, a chimera—a 
thing to protect the rich and oppress the poor.” 
Raymond paused. “Some one comes this way,” 
he added, quickly, drawing a pistol from his 
pocket. “Ha! ‘tis old Hepsey. What now, I 
wonder !” 

“Don’t fear; it is me,” she said, laying much 
stress on the word “ fear.” 

Raymond smiled proudly, but made no reply. 

“How curiously the stars twinkle to-night,” 
added the hag. 

“They shine very placidly,” remarked Ray- 
mond. 

“ And look! the mysterious moon is creeping 
up in the sky. How solemn its great round face 
looks. The moon is a strange thing; it knows 
what we are doing; it knows a great deal; it 
makes the water rise and fall in the sea, and con- 
trols innumerable people.” 

“TI believe it not,” said the highwayman. 

“That's because you are not wise; but you 
will learn better anon. It was on such a night 
as this that Margaret left us. The skies looked 
just as gentle as they do now; the face of the 
moon was just as silvery and solemn; and the 
stars were twinkling as softly and quietly.” 

“ Your memory is good,” observed Raymond. 

“ How could I forget it? Do I not think of it 
all the time, and do I not live to avenge her 
wrong,#nd for nothing else *” said the sorceress. 

“Think less’ of vengeance,” rejoined Ray- 
mond. “So much bitterness of spirit is not 

“Never!” exclaimed Hepsey. “I would die 
sooner than cease to think of revenge.” 


“ But this poor Cora—why should you make 


her the victim of your overgrown passion for 
vengeance. Cease topursue her; let the friend- 


INUED.] 


less child rest a little in peace,” remonstrated 
Raymond. 

“ You provoke me with your faint-heartedness ; 
you put me into a fury with your mercy. I tell 
you, no pity—not one grain of pity. What is to 
be will be, and fate will have it so.” 

“Can you get no tidings of Isadore?” asked 
the highwayman, with more interest than he had 
yet displayed. 

“No news; not a syllable,” replied Hepsey, 
shaking her head, mournfully. “But I think I 
know the author of all this trouble ; know him, 
and am tracking him—tracking him. Ha! ha!” 

“ You prepared him a drug,” said Raymond, 
thoughtfully. 

“I did; what of it?” 

“Tt was probably for Isadore,” rejoined the 
other, in a voice somewhat agitated. * Your 
infernal arts react upon your own guilty head,” 
he added, with much emphasis. 

The long stick which Hepsey carried dropped 
from her hands. Her eyes glared with horror 
and fury, and she shook in every limb. 

“ Yes,” resumed Raymond, sternly. “Your 
horrible skill brings rain upon the innocent, and 
heaps burning coals upon your own seared and 
blackened heart.” 

“T will straightway consult the spirits of the 
air, of fire, and of water,” muttered Hepsey, in a 
husky voice. “If Hardwick has done this deed, 
I will add another name to the list of those I 
hate.” 

“Do you often hear of me in your wander- 
ings ?” asked Raymond. 

“At every hamlet. The whole country is 
talking of your bold deeds. Papers describing 
you and your horse are handed from one to 
another.” 

“I must change my appearance,” added the 
highwayman. 

“ The troopers are after you, too,” said Hepsey. 

“TI know it,” he replied, with a significant 
smile. “ But they must learn to leap hedges and 
ditches before they can take me.” 

“I have work to do now,” said the hag. “ 
must kindle my fire yonder, and it must blaze 
till after midnight.” 

“At your horrible trade again,” remarked 
Raymond, with a shudder. 

“ Yes, the cauldron must boil and bubble, the 
blue flames must kiss the air, and potent words 
must be said. Go into the cave and repose while 
I unlock the iron-bound book that holds the se- 
crets of the future. I will bring up airy forms 
to-night, and compel them to speak. Do not fear 
if the wind blows. and old oaks are torn up by 
the roots; or if you hear strange sounds in the 
air, like hollow voices, or horrible laughter.” 

Raymond entered the cave at the bottom of the 
dingle, and left Hepsey without. 

“ She’s a fearful woman,” he muttered. “ Ven- 
omous as a serpent, and mad as the maddest. 
She’s always been thus since Margaret disap- 
peared. And the strange interest she feels in 
Isadore of Dunalstein makes her worse. She 
has some startling secret which I do not fathom, 
and which wears upon her and worries her.” 

Raymond stretched himself upon some straw, 
and in a short time was sleeping profoundly. 
In about an hour he was awakened by Hepsey, 
who appeared unusually excited. 


“There is danger near; but whether it men- 
aces you or me. I cannot tell,” she said, hurriedly, 
and then left him. 

The highwayman made no reply, and was soon 
asleep again. Another hour elapsed, and the 


sorceress awakened him the second time. — 


“The danger is for you!” she said, wildly. 
“It is‘near; up, and be ready to meet it like a 


“Go and get some rest, Hepsey,” answered 
Raymond. “Your brain is unusually troubled 
to-night.” 

“Up, idiot! I tell you thereisdanger. I see, 
feel, and know it; it has been whispered in my 
ear. Bodyless creatures have been with me, that 
made significant signs, and pointed with their 
airy fingers. Now they are laughing at your 
stupidity. Up,I say!” 

“Tis fancy, Hepsey ; nothing but—” 

“ Hist! hush !” 

“Did you hear aught ?” 

“ Hark, I say !” 

Old Hepsey shut her eyes, bent her head, and 
listened with breathless intensity. 

“ Fool!’ she suddenly exclaimed “Why do 
you lie here, to be taken and strangled? The 
danger is very near” As she spoke she seized 
Raymond by the shoulders, and with masculine 
strength raised him to his feet and pushed him 
into the open air. 

“I have saddled your horse. See him! he 
stands with ears erect and. the bridle flowing 
upon his neck. Mount, and away for life! 
Where’s your pistols ?” 

“ Here they are.” 

“Hark once more! I hear steps yonder.” 

“It cannot be. This retreat is unknown.” 

“Obstinate man! I abandon you to your 
fate !” 

“ By all that’s good! you are right! I do 
hear steps, and they come this way. I thank 
you, Hepsey, for this warning. See to yourown 
safety, and do not fear for me” 

“JT am safe in all places. I care not for the 
face of clay; fur I have looked upon those who 
are fleshless and more terrible. What is to be 
will be.” 

“Even so,” said Raymond, and vaulted into 
the saddle. 

“Now I am safe,” he added, striking the 
smnooth, arching neck of his steed. 

‘No, not quite safe,” said Hepsey. “ Take 
this and wear it in your bosom; it is the load- 
stone which has power to save you from the evil 
chance.” 

The hag handed him a loadstone attached toa 
chain. He threw the links over his head and 
about his neck, and thrust the stone into his 
bosom. The act was scarcely completed when 
the report of a pistol broke the stillness of the 
dingle. Raymond reeled in the saddle and came 
near losing his seat. 

“ Are you hit?” cried Hepsey. 

“T am struck, but not wounded ; the loadstone 
has saved me,” he replied, and the next moment 
was thundering away like the wind, marking the 
track of his flight only by streams of fire drawn 
from the flinty rocks by the iron-bound hoofs of 
his mighty ‘steed. One, two, three, four shots 
were sent after him, and the dingle, so still and 
solitary one hour previous, now resounded with 
shouts. 

“Thanks to the loadstone!” exclaimed Hep- 
sey. “But what's that! "Tis the sound of his 
horse’s hoofs—he comes this way again—his 
flight is cut off in that direction !” 

The hag was right. But a few moments 
elapsed before he drew up his fiery steed again 
at the mouth of the cavern, and leaped from his 
seat. 

“Bring me my sword!” he cried. “My es- 
cape is cut off in that direction, and I must fight 
my way out.” Hepsey sprang into the cave and 
instantly returned, bringing a heavy sword. 

“Buckle it on, woman! be quick! They ag 
coming this way—how clumsy you are—yom 
fingers are useless as sticks! There, that} 


feof Jack Lynd 


row path, when the stout fig 


sprang from behind a rock gig stood before him, 
at the distance of a af yards, with a cocked 
pistol. 

“ Here’s a stunne fi Frou!” he shouted, and 
fired at Raymond's fiend. 

“Down!” cried Re mond. “Crouch, or I 
shall trample you earth!’ 

Before Jack could Well comprehend his posi- 
tion, the horse of the §@ld highwayman was leap- 


ing over him. He in 
bidden ; but a heavy h 
head, and stretched hix 
in the path. 
Many shots were fired 


actively did as he was 
f strack him upon the 
nseless and bleeding 


om different. points, 


as though there were many persons in the din- 
gle, who thought as much noise must be made 
as possible. 

The highwayman sped on his course. There 
was a brief clashing of swords, a few more ran- 
dom shots, and the dingle gradually became 
quiet again. The first thing that Jack heard 
was a burst of sardonic laughter, which sounded 
natural to him. He rubbed his aching eyes, 
looked up and saw a flood of moonlight and 
starlight shining upon the wrinkled face of old 
Hepsey Herne. 

“ Satan came also,” said Jack. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the hag. 

“ More of your pleasin’ ways,” added Jack. 

“You thought you could catch him!” said 
Hepsey, sarcastically. 

“Don’t go for to fret yourself,” answered 
Jack, rising pin A to his feet. 

“ Where's your ‘stunners,’ and your ‘knocks,’ 
and all that sort of flash stuff! Ha! ha!” 

“Pve got em in quantities,” said Jack. 

“1 have wet knocks and dry knocks, say which will you 
A poke in the head, or a bung in the eye ?” [try— 

“ A fine mark have you got on your skull,” 
added Hepsey. “Heaven grant it may never 
heal, and be yourdeath. O, you like knocks, 
and you've got a proper one!” 

“This bit of a knock on my head aint nothin’ 
to speak on,” replied Lynd. “It makes’me feel 
a little dizzy, but on the whole it is werry re- 
freshin’, because it does one good to have the 
blood started once in a while, and saves the doc- 
tors trouble.” 

“Make yourself merry while you can,” con- 
tinued the sorceress. “But it wont last long. 
You are wanted in a place where you'll never 
come back.” 

“ Where?” asked Jack. 

“Down—far down,” she replied. 
grave, and below it.” 

“ Pile it on in quantities,” returned Jack. 

“You meddle with my business. You pre- 
tended to take pity on one that you should have 
let alone. I found it all out, as you shall learn 
to your cost.” 

“You haven’t found her, then?” exclaimed 
Jack, joyfally. 

“But I shall. I’m on the track of her, and 
I’ve got a plan laid that'll make more than one 
heart ache. All in good time! all in good 
time! ha! ha!” 

“ What a brimstone customer !” 

“The earth will be over you before a week 
has passed,” retorted the sorceress; 

“Dll manage to get on top again, somehow,” _ 
answered Jack. 

“Less than a week!” addegme hag, em- 
phatically. 

“ Thank you,” said Jack ; “ 
believe it.” 

Hepsey grasped her stick wif 
which seemed to indicate that 
fell him to ground and 


“In the 


said Lynd. Hepsey 


Brimstone,” added Jack. 
langhed like a hyena, and walked 


back towards cavern, while Lynd made his 
way out of sh pdingle, still weak and bleeding. 
Oar pugi friend was rather fond of whiskey 


( re (which wore generally rather low) 


§ to replenish his bottle upon that day, and he 


W now partook of it with the greatest possible 


gusto. Having attended to this pleasant for- 
mality, he wrapped his handkerchief about his 
head and went on with much better courage. 

One thing, however, struck him as being a 
little singular; one drink did not usually affect 
him very much ; but in this instance it exhilara- 
ted him to a wonderful degree. All those who 
had attended him in this expedition against the 
highwayman, had left the dingle, probably in 
pursuit ; but he cared not for this. He felt com- 
fortable and happy, and trudged on, singing all 
the songs he could remember. 

He soon forgot the wound upon his head, and 
imagined he was never so sound in body, and 
so blissfal in mind. Some miles across the 
country there was an inn, well known to Jack 
as the “ Red Lion,” and in that direction he was 
travelling. But a pleasing languor succeeded the 
extraordinary exaltation which he had experi- 
enced, and he began to think about finding a 


resting-place in the open air. Gathering a quam+ 


oe) 
| 
Ma. mal 
| 
| 
spot. 
“ As long as you ha got Cora in your 
clutches, I don’t oid 
scowled at him fiepéely. 
“ Good-by, Mr 
The sorceress 
and othe 
his finafi 
pe 
in his pocket. He had been so fortunate . 
do. Look out for the shots—run intogR® cav- 
ern. Fiends and fury! how they pres: nme!” 
Again the highwayman leaped e saddle 
and dashed away with the headlomgecklessness 
of an avalanche. He was flying’ fhrough a nar- . 
u 
\ 
\ 
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tity of heather, his couch was soon made beneath 
an oak. The languor which he had felt now in- 
creased to absolute weakness; but his mind re- 
mained tranquil ia the enjoyment of its unsub- 
stantial creations. Delightful images and bright 
-colors floated continually before his closed eyes, 
and appeared real. Fears, in regard to the fu- 
ture, no longer haunted him. He suffered no 
apprehensions about Cora; he knew she would 
do very well, and he had no occasion to trouble 
himself. As for Glenburn, he might recover his 
money in the best way he could, and catch the 
robber also! What were such matters to him! 
Sare enough! and poor Jack burst into a loud 
laugh; but his laughter had a hollow and un- 
natural sound. He would have drank again, 
but he felt too languid.to carry the bottle to his 
lips. Thus he continued for some time. Before 
morning his thoughts grew less lucid and more 
wild. He wandered in his intellect, forgot where 
he was, and nearly Jost his own identity.. The 
sun came up and shone pleasantly down into his 
face ; but Jack sat solitary beneath the oak, and 
did not heed the bright sunshine. [lis eyes 
looked sunken and bloodshot, and there was an 
unnataral paleness upon his visage. The wound 
which he had received was now inflamed and 
painfal. 

Jack sat there a long time, and then sank back 
upon his bed of heather, feeling indescribably 
miserable ; arousing himself occasionally enough 
to mutter about some event that was to happen 
in less than a week, and to menace some unseen 
persoa with a “ reg’lar stunner.” 


CHAPTER XIL 


FAILURE OF THB DRUG—THE SECRET PANEL— 
THE JOURNEY. 


Tue heart of the lord of Hardwick was not 
touched with pity. The contemplation of the 
mute agony of Isadore failed to move him with 
compassion. Ile smiled and stretched forth his 
hand towards the helpless being who sat there 
before him like a figure cut from marble. A 
convulsive tremor shook her frame; the dull 
expression of her features changed, and she 
sprang to her feet strong and firm before Hard- 
wick and the priest. The drug had spent its 

+ power. The smile passed from the lips of the 
villain, and the priest recoiled, abashed and con- 
founded. 

“ Stand back!” cried Isadore. “Heaven has 
heard my prayer. I am beyond your power. 
Back, I say, both of you!” 

Hardwick's hot cheek grew pale with disap-’ 
pointment. He blamed bis own tardiness, and 
was ready to pluck out his hair with rage. 

“ Baffled!” added Isadore, solemnly. “God 
would not permit you to fill up the cup of your 
irretrievable sins.” 

* Yes, fuiled !” said Hardwick, with an oath. 

“T do not fear you now. There is within my 
bosom au assurance of safety which tempts me 
to defy thee to thy worst,” added Isadore, with 
the air of an inspired prophetess. 

“ You are yet a prisoner,” said Hardwick, at 
length, pointing significantly to the barred win- 
dows. “Do not congratulate yourself until you 
are out of my power, and mistress of your own 
actions. Remember that I am blessed with 
masculine strength. Can you oppose your own 
weak arms to mine? Can your white hand re- 
sist the hand that is used to the sword and shield, 
and has vanquished foes in battle ¢” 

“J do not tremble,” said Isadore. 

“TI leave you fur the present, but we shall 
meet again ere you wish it,” rejoined Hardwick ; 
and casting a threatening look at Isadore, pre- 
ceded by the priest he left the apartment and 
locked the door. 

Isadore’s first act was to enter the oratory and 
express her gratitude to Heaven for her unex- 
pected deliverance. No other effects of the drug 
remained than a dull headache and a slight pain 
in the limbs. When she had in some measure 
recovered from the excitement of the terrible 
ordeal which she had passed, she again turned 
her thoughts towards the discovery of some 
means of escape. By the aid of the lamp she 
continued her search until late in the evening. 

Fortune seemed to smile upon her endeavors 
and favor her exertions. She found the secret 
panel referred to by the nun in the manuscript. 
Unexpected success! Thrice welcome event! 
She could searcely credit the evidence which her 
senses received. Her indefatigable exertions 
were rewarded at last. She should escape. Glad 
thought! Happy prospect! Liberty was before 


her. So much engaged was Isadore with the 


discovery which she had made, that she did not 
hear the door of her prison open, nor was she 
aware that any person had entered, until Conly 
touched her upon the arm. She turned towards 
the intruder with a cry of alarm. 

“ Put on these here things,’ said Conly, point- 
ing to some shawls which he had brought. 

“ For what purpose?” asked Isadore. 

“You are going home to your father’s,” re- 
plied Conly. 

“T cannot believe it; you are deceiving me. 
The lord of Hardwick is not so merciful.” 

“It isn’t him, ma’am that's a going to do it; 
it’s me.” 

“You?” 

“ Exactly, ma’am. I've got tired of his ser- 
vice, and am goin’ to be an honest man.” 

“TI doubt you,” said Isadore. 

“You wrong me werry much. I've got tired 
of seein’ you so unhappy, and I can’t stand it no 
longer. So come along, Miss Isadore ; there 
aint no time to lose.” 

“If I could believe you ?” 

“ Well, you canand ought to. I’ve gota coach 
at the door; we’ll take the great road leading to 
your father’s castle, and be there safe and sound 
afore mornin’.” 

“ If this is trae I will reward you well,” said 
Isadore. “My condition cannot be worse, and 
so I will trust you.” 

Isadore wrapped herself in the shawls which 
Conly had brought, and followed him. A coach 
with two horses was at the gate of the abbey, as 
he had said. She stepped into it; Conly closed 
the door, mounted the box and drove off. 

She was much surprised and alarmed when 
she discovered that she was not alone. There 
was a man in the coach, muffled in a large cloak, 
the outline of whose person she was enabled to 
see by the rays of moonlight faintly streaming in 
through the small windows. She sat still with- 
out daring to utter a word, while her mind was 
agitated by doubts and misgivings in regard to 
the promises of Conly. 

Hour after hour the coach rolled on, as fast as 
the roughness of the roads would permit; and 
by degrees the chilling conviction that they were 
not travelling towards Dunalstein forced itself 
upon her mind. Just as the day was dawning, 
the coach stopped at the door of an obscure inn, 
which Isadore did not remember to have seen 
before. Conly opened the coach door and mo- 
tioned her to alight. 

“ Where am I?” she asked. 

“Tn a safe place,” he replied. 

Isadore alighted, and the man in the cloak 
followed, and she now perceived that he wore a 
mask. 

“ You have deceived me,” she said to Conly. 

“T lost the way ia the darkness,” he replied, 
“ but we'll get right after the horses have rested, 
and you have taken some refreshment.” Al- 
though Isadore was well persuaded that this was 
false, she followed Conly without deigning any 
reply. She was conducted into an upper room, 
where it was evident that precautions had been 
taken to prevent her from escaping ; for the win- 
dows were fastened in the same manner as those 
at the abbey. 

“Now be quiet,” added Conly. “Don’t make 
a noise. As for refreshments, you are at liberty 
to order anything you want.” 

“Is there not some female here who will pre- 
pare and bring them to me?” she asked. 

“Perhaps so, ma’am. see.” 

“ What man was that who came in the car- 
riage with me?” 

“ That's a secret. Perhaps it will turn out to 
be a werry pleasant surprise.” 

“ Was it Hardwick ?” 

“In course not,” replied Conly, and immedi- 
ately withdrew. 

In a short time he returned, accompanied by 
@ young woman bringing food. Isadore regard. 
ed her features attentively, to learn whether her 
heart was susceptible of pity for others. She 
set the food upon the table, and arranged it, 
casting furtive glances at Isadore. 

Conly manifested no disposition to leave them, 
and she resolved to address the young woman 
boldly, while he was present. She approached 
the girl to take her hand in hers and appeal to 
her for aid; but she shrank from her with evi- 
dent fear. ‘ 

“You are one of my own sex,” said Isadore, 
gently, “and I entreat you to listen to me for a 
few moments.” 

The young woman looked at Conly, who 
shook his head dubiously, saying in a mournful 
voice : 


“ She’s allers in that way.” 

“ Listen to me, young woman,” added Isadore. 
“Heed not the words of that wretch. I have 
been grossly wronged and insulted. Ihave been 
forcibly dragged fiom home by a villain who 
persecutes me with remorseless rigor. I am the 
daughter of the lord of Dunalstein. Be the 
means of restoring me to my father, and you 
shall be rewarded above your most sanguine 
hopes.” 

“ Aint it a pity?” said Conly. 

“ She appears perfectly harmless,” replied the 
girl 

“ She’s violent sometimes,” returned Conly. 

“Come, be a good creature and eat some of 
this nice cake,” said the girl, kindly. 

Isadore was not long in perceiving the true 
state of the case’ She had been represented by 
Conly as a mad woman, and the girl who now 
shrunk from her with such evident horror, was 
laboring under that impression. Indignation 
and despair struggled within her, each for the 
mastery. 

“ Take care of yourself now,” said Conly, edg- 
ing towards the door; “one of her wild fits is 
comin’ on.” 

“ Poor soul! how dreadful she looks !” added 
the serving-girl. “Sometimes she appears as 
though she was going to cry, and then as if she 
wanted to be real downright angry. It’s a terri- 
ble thing, I’m sure.” 

Werry sad!’ 

“My good girl, please hear me,” resumed 
Isadore, striving to control her indignation. “I 
am not mad; you have been deceived. If any 
one should ever inquire here for Isadore of Dun- 
alstein, tell them that you saw her, and she was 
in the power of the lord of Hardwick.” 

“Ever since she’s been in this awful way, she's 
called her father the lord of Dunalstein,” said 
Conly. 

“How malumchully! Don’t know her own 
father !” 

Isadore burst into tears, and never felt more 
wronged and miserable. 

“Eat, that’s a deur good soul,” urged the 
girl. “I'm sure a little food will do you good.” 

“Do me the favor to taste the food and wine 
you have placed upon the table, and I will do 
so.” 

“Stand back a little, that’s a good creature, 
and I will.” 

Isadore did as she was requested. The girl 
advanced to the table, ate some of each article, 
and drank of the wine and water. 

“ Thank you,” said Conly, quickly. “ It’s allers 
best to humor her as much as possible.” 

“ How pretty she is; and how bad her father 
must feel. I’m sure.she looks unhappy,” 

“ You'd better come away now. The sight of 
you kind o’ worries her,” added Conly. 

“Stop one moment, my good girl,” said Isa- 
dore, kindly. ‘ Take this ring as a reward for 
your well meant kindness.” 

She drew a ring of considerable value from 
her finger and held it out; but the girl feared to 
approach to take it. 

“ Lay it on the table, that’s a good girl,” said 
the girl, soothingly. 

With a sigh and a tear Isadore placed the 
trinket upon the table and withdrew a few steps, 
while the girl advanced and took it; then cast- 
ing a look of sympathy, she left the room. 


This last cruel deception, thongh it cut her to 
the heart, and made her feel wretched, aroused 
all herenergies. She resolved (for the hundredth 
time probably) to escape in some manner, if 
such a welcome event were within the bounds of 
possibility. Isadore stood at a window gazing 
out upon afield. Presently she saw a horseman 
crossing it leisurely. She watched -him with 
intense interest. She could not be mistaken— 
she had seen the rider before. The noble figure, 
the graceful and yet careless riding, and the 
dark gray horse he bestrode, all proclaimed him 
to be Joseph Abershaw—the gipsy. Isadore was 
conscious that the blood was rushing into her 
cheeks, and her heart beating with unwonted 
force, 

“ And he is called the handsomest youth in 
England,” she said to herself. Then she added 
aloud: “ Heaven send him this way.” 

She would have waved her handkerchief to 
him, but the windows were fastened. She passed 
her arm between the lattice-work, and with her 
hand broke out a pane of glass; but in doing so 
eut and lacerated her fingers upon the sharp 
edges and angles. She then waved her hand- 
kerchief towards Abershaw, as effectually as she 
could under the circumstances. But the signal 


appeared unnoticed, and he rode on without 
changing his direction. Isadore would have 
called to him, but she knew the distance was too 
great, and her voice would not reach him. Her 
jailors would hear her also, and take measures 
to prevent her making a similar attempt, when 
there might be a better prospect of success.. She 
therefore remained silent, and shook her hand- 
kerchief in vain. Abershaw passed on his way. 

Not long after she heard a horseman ride up 
to the inn. She heard him dismount and speak 
to the groom. Could she be deceived ? the voice 
sounded like her father's. For a moment she 
allowed herself to cherish this pleasing thought ; 
but when she reflected that the distance was con- 
siderable, that she had heard the voice but indis- 
tinctly, and modified by the intervening walls, 
she was convinced that she was mistaken, and 
that her own imagination had much to do in 
converting the tones she had heard into those 
she wished to hear. 

It might have been an hour after this incident 
when our heroine heard two persons riding away 
ata gallop. She ran hastily to the window, and 
saw her father and Hardwick dashing furiously 
along in the direction where Joseph Abershaw 
had disappeared. She called after him with all 
her strength, but her voice was drowned by the 
clatter of his horse’s feet; they were soon out of 
sight. What a bitter disappointment to Isadore. 
Her father had been under the same roof that 
covered her, in search of her, and had gone 
hence, influenced by the lord of Hardwick. She 
knew that the furmer was anxious for her safety, ° 
and would spare no pains to unravel the mystery 
of her disappearance ; but while he reposed im- 
plicit faith in Hardwick, there was no hope that 
he would be successful. What were her father's 
thoughts? she asked. On whom did his suspi- 
cions rest? Perhaps on Joseph Abershaw, was 
the reply that came back to the last question. 

Isadore now heard several pistol shots in the 
distance, which filled her with apprehension. 
And now she saw Abershaw riding very fast 
across the field, closely pursued by her father 
and Hardwick. They overtook him, and both 
attacked him at once, when a desperate fight 
ensued. It fared ill with Abershaw, for beside 
having two foes to contend with, he was poorly 
armed for such an unequal encounter. The 
gipsy Would soon have been vanquished had not 
the following incident occurred in his favor. A 
man mounted upon a large black horse galloped 
up to the contending parties, and helped the 
weaker of the two. Hardwick was wounded, 
the fight ceased, and Abershaw and his ally rode 
away together. 

Agitated by many conflicting emotions, Isa- 
dore saw them disappear in the adjacent forest, 
while her father and Hardwick slowly approached 
the inn. 

BB CONTINUED.] 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. 
SUNSET. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


O how beaut{fal the hour when the gorgeous daylight dies, 

And the last expiring sunbeam lights up the western skies ; 

When the rainbow-tinted drapery is like a curtain drawn, 

And the hush of evening wears a charm far holier than 
the dawn. 


0 glorious in his majesty, when he ushers in the day, 

And the bright, glad face of nature is basking ‘neath his 
ray; 

When the low, perpetual hum js Jost in the myriad host 
which sings, 

And the incense-laden air goes up to greet the King of 
kings. 


There js beauty in the tracery of every fleecy cloud, 

That seeks with gentle softness his fiery beams to shroud ; 
But of every varying hour that o’er earth’s surfzce flies, 
There is none so truly beautiful as when the daylight dies. 


PRESERVING SHEEP FROM DOGS. 


Let me publish to the sheep-raising world, 2 | 
remedy against the destruction of sheep by dogs, 
which was given me a short time since, by a 
highly respectable and valyed friend, himself an 
extensive wool wer. It consists simply in 

lacing on one sheep in every ten of the flock, a 
bel of the usual size for ag The instinct of 
the dog prompts him to do all his acts in a sly, 
stealthy manner—his attacks upon sheep are 
most frequently made at night while they are at 
rest, and the simultaneous jingling of all the 
bells strikes terror to the dogs; they turn their 
tails, and leave the sheep, fearing the noise of 
the bells will lead to their exposure. The ratio 
of bells may be made to vary according to the 
size of the flock—Richmond Whig. 


Money and man a mutual falsehood show, 
Men make false 


money—money makes men 60. 
Alieyn's Henry VII. 
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A SERIES OF VIEWS OF THE CELEBRATED MAMMOTH CAVE, KENTUCKY. 


We take particular pleasure in pre- 
senting to the readers of the Pictorial 


en this and the opposite page, a series 
of very fine illustrations of that great 
and magnificent natural wonder, the 
Mammoth Cave, of Kentucky. In 
America, Nature seems to have pur- 
my! operated on a gigantic scale. 

er lakes, her rivers, and her moun- 
tains may be instanced as an attesta- 
tion of what we say. Greatness and 
sublimity characterize them all. Poets 
have sung ‘their praises, tourists have 
described them im all the eloquence of 
— and painters have labored 1o il- 

strate them upon the canvass. They 
have been famed everywhere. But at 


the same time, an object of nature, as 


sublime, as beautiful, and as great as 
the Andes or the Mississippi, has been 
comparatively neglected—we allude to 
the Mammoth Cave, of Kentucky. 
Litde has hitherto been said of by 
authors, less done towards familiarizi 

it to the million, by the painter; a 

therefore we feel confident that our 
readers will thank us for the series of 


pictures, which we present herewith, 


illustrative of the cave. It is supposed 
that the cave runs under the ground 
traversed between its mouth and Bell’s 
Tavern, an hotel nine miles from the 
cave, as high rocks are frequently met 
with. This property is of vast extent, 
containing as it does more than 1700 
acres of ground ; the proprietor has purchased all the land, under 
" which it has been 

ascertained the cave 
traverses its many 
winding ways. The 
grounds are laid out 
with consummate 
taste, displaying or- 
namental trees and 
much shrubbery, 
with forest trees of 
great antiquity. 
Having traversed a 
winding avenue, 
the tourist at length 

I atrives at the Cave 
Hotel, conducted 
by Mr. Miller, who 


THE CAVE HOUSE. 


and neither the one nor the other contains more than a com 

tively thin population. Consequently, visiotrs are not annoy d 
by the influx of the rabble on certain days of the week. In this 
beautiful and retired spot, the stranger will meet with polished 
and refined society, from all parts of the world meeting there. 
The hotel is two stories high, and two hundred feet long, with 
brick buildings at each extremity, showing their gable ends in 
front. The space between is occupied by a long wooden build- 
ing, with a piazza, and gallery over it. At the end of the hotel 
runs a long row of | ouses, one story high, with colonnades in 
front, the whole length, which must be near two hundred feet. 
The dining-room of the hotel is a spacious apartment, while the 
fare displayed upon its table is of the finest quality. And now for 
the cave, well and aptly designated Mammoth; and, as a natural 


object. perhaps unequalled by any other in the world, certainly 
unsurpassed. The entrance to the cave, one view of which we 
give from the exterior, and also one from its interior, is about two 
hundred yards from the back of the hotel. Leaving it, the ex- 


is a very respect 
> able, accommodat- 
ing and affable gen- 
tleman, and ever 
ready to please his 
company to the ut- 
mostextent. This 
fine and , conven- 
ient hotel consists 
of a number of 
buildings of differ- 
ent dates, having 
been increased from time to time, to meet the continually increas- 
ing number of visitors. The establishment, in its present state, is 


eapable of lodging 150 visitors, and during the season always has 
that number. There is no town or village within twenty miles, 


ENTRANCE TO THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


BNTRANCE TO THE CAVE—VIEW FROM THE INSIDE. 


P t tourists pass down a beautiful ravine, having on each of 
its sides towering trees, their foliage forming a beautiful arch 
overhead, so umbrageous as to shut out all vision of the blue sky. 
About the trees grape-vines are entwined, and flomish in luxuri- 
ance. For a painter, the scene now presented would make a 
splendid study. Descending gradually to the bottom of the 
dell, and turning sharply round to the right hand, the visitor 
approaches the entrance of the Mammoth*Cave. Entering 
the vast area, cavities filléd with objects of wonder meet his 
eye, and after traversing after passage, he leaves the 
main cave, and ascending a flight of steps of about thirty feet 
will find himself in the Gothic Avenue. This portion of 
the cave is so named from its strong resemblance to a Gothic 
building. Its dimensions are, in width on height, fif- 
teen feet, length two miles. Nothing can be more smooth 
than the appenance of the ceiling; in fact, it seems as 

though the artizan had given the last touch, and it 
was only waiting the process of drying. An excellent 
road has been made in this cave; and the atmosphere 
is temperate. After the visitor's departure from the 
Old Register Room, it is the usual tice of the guide 
to receive all the lamps, with the exception of one, 
which, of course, is necessary for the purposes of ex- 
ploration. A place of surpassing magnificence is 
then entered. Here, as in many other portions of the 
cave, language will be found inadequate to describe 
what is to be seen. The hall—if we may call it so— 
is elliptical in form, in dimensions, eighty feet long 
by fifty feet wide. The two ends are nearly blocked 
up by stalagmite columns of large size. Two rows of 
pillars, smaller than the others, reach from the floor 
to the ceiling. They are equi-distant from the wall 
on either side, and extend the full length. Now the 
purpose of the guide in requesting the visitors to give 
up their lights is apparent. He has, in the interval 
of departure from the Old Register Hall to the arrival 
in the present portion of the cave, so disposed the 
lamps as to cause their reflections to fall upon the 
pillars and ceiling, indeed, upon every detail of the 
Gothic Chapel earing as it does, a striking resem- 
blance to the old cathedrals of Europe, the illumina- 
tion under which it appears tends to the heightening 
of effect. ~— has shown her handiwork to advan- 
tage here. ere is an apparent design in the tout 
ensemble of the chapel—a nicety in the separate elabo- 
rations which Seems the result of a long study of, and 
an intimate acquaintance with, the arts. The pillars 
are so massive, and spring towards their proper arch- 
es so majestically ; the tracery is so delicate; and, al- 

r, there is so harmonious a subordination of one 


between the ceiling and the sides—the 
contrast hetween the dark ceiling and 


the light side rocks is so great, that the 
ceiling appears to be at an immense 
distance, and after looking at it a few 
minutes, the visitor fancies he is stand- 
ing under the canopy of heaven. Pass- 
ing by many other objects of interest 
which cannot now be noticed, the vis- 
itor enters the Deserted Chambers. 
Their characteristies are very wild and 
varied. Advancing two hundred yards, 
notice will be attracted by the ceiling, 
which presents a rough and broken 
appearance for a little while, and then 
shows a surface waving, white and 
smooth. At Richardson's Spring we 
distinguish, as we have already done 
in other portions of the Mammoth 
Cave, the tokens of a bygone age and 
people. They are the imprints of moc- 
easins and of children’s feet. The pits 
im the* Deserted are numer- 
#us—qmoré so in any other por- 
tion of the cave; the Covered Pit, the 
Side-Saddle Pit, and the Bottomless 
Pit, are the most noted. The entire 
range of these chambers is, in fact, so 
alternated with pits, and is so bewilder- 
ing from the serpentine form and ir- 
regularity of its branches, that the vis- 
itor is not over-anxious to roam far 
from his guide, who, of course, is mti- 
mately acquainted with evéry rood of 
ground to be covered. The Covered 
Pit is in a little branch to the left. It is between twelve and fif- 
teen feet in diameter. A thin rock covers it, having a@ narrow cre- 
vice, with only a trifling support on one of the sides. A large rock 
rests on the centre of the cover, and the sound of a waterfall may 
be heard, though the fall itself cannot be seen. Another scene of 
wondrous sublimity now awaits the visitor—this is the River Hall. 
It descends similar to the slope of a mountain; and like the firm- 
ament at midnight, when the stars come forth in their glory, the 
ceiling stretches away—away, it seems to infinity. You proceed 
onwards, making a ual ascent, and keeping pretty close to the 
right hand wall. You will then observe on the left, a steep preci- 
pice. Over this you will look down, being able to do so by nu- 
merous blazing missiles, upon a broad black sheet of water, eighty 
feet below. It is called the Dead Sea; and the name, so awful 
and so referable to awful events, cannot be better verified than 


here. There is a terrible grandeur in the place. Long after you 
have left it, the eye continues cognizant of the many sights, the 
ear of its many sounds. The memory holds them, and they even 
haunt the dreams of night. The descent is made by means of a 
ladder. It is of about twenty feet; the visitors then find them- 
selves in the midst of gigantic rocks, heaped pile upon pile. In 
the mingling of lights and shadows, the persons who have come 


ENTRANCE TO THE GOTHIC GATE. 
to see the river, although dressed in modern fashionable 


to another, that we are range! confounded at the hocgie of 
no human hand having employed there. Nature, whose 
common function is to enpP the material for human skill to 
work upon, has acted a double part here, for she has not only 
given means, but has blended them into recognized form 
and proportion. The place is well named, truly. It is reli- 
gious in every aspect, and the light thrown on it seems heav- 
enly. After passing various other interesting scenes, the vis- 
itor now comes to the Star Chamber, which is considered 
by all visitors to be one of the — objects of curiosity in 
the cave. It is a magnificent hall, with perpendicular 
a light color, and stand out in relief against the dark ceiling, 
which is studded with innumerable sparkling substances, re- 
sembling stars. The guide on approaching the chamber, takes 
the lanterns from each visitor, and places them in a hole in 
the rock, to subdue the light and make the illusion more _per- 
fect. Visitors are always lost in admiration, and quit this part 
of the cave most unwilli . The side rocks do not reach 
within three feet of the and no connexion can be seen 


style, will seem of the locality a fitting race. Slowly the 

move in files—men, women and children being together—wi 
lamps in their hands. These lamps are guarded with extreme 
eare,as they are liable to go out through any inadvertence. 
Gradually their iliumination falls upon t different details ; 
the ceiling, the walls, the cliffs, the ravines. Now the light, 
thrown upwards, is reflected through the fissure on the 8; 
presently it is reflected from towering cliffs, every outline of 
which it defines, thus relieving the most intense darkness be- 
In some parts the water is not seen, although it is 

; but its murmur sounds awfully. In others, its 

nae is brilliant through the light of the lamps. At the 
tof the slope the river Styx winds its way. It is aptly 
named—people might well imagine it to be the fabled stream 
whose name it bears. Four only can be conveyed 
over this river at the same time. e guide fastens lamps at 
the prow of the boat, and the various images are reflected in 
the murky pond. There is another mode of crossing the 
Styx. It is by means of a bridge overhead, composed of ab- 
rupt precipices. To avail himself of this bridge, the tourist 
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THE GOTHIC CHAPEL. 


must ascend a mes ee cliff. then enter a cave above, three hun- 
dred yards long. ving this, he will find himself on the bank 
of the river, more than eighty feet above its surface. He will 
then command a view of the persons who are in the boat, and 
also of those upon the shore. The lamps in the canoe, when 
viewed from this distance, have a singular and striking appear- 
ance. Their glare is that of gigantic eye-balls. Sitting some- 
what in the shade, the mere outline of the visitors’ figures can be 


seen, and they look like so many shadows—the spirits of the de- 
— being rowed over that profound flood to a place where 

nal doom is to be awaited. Turning their eyes from the boat 
and its contents, the persons on shore will see those of their com- 
panions who, like themselves, have come over the bridge, grouped 
very fancifally. Their appearance ie much less spectral than that 
of the people on the water. They seem human still, and give a 


THE STAR CHAMBER. 


warranty that a return to the upper world is possible. The Strx 
is the smallest river in the Mammoth Cave. Having passed it, 
the visitor walks over a pile of large rocks, and finds himself on 
the banks of the Lethe. Here, again, will be found a striking re- 
semblance between natural objects and the names given them. 
How striking is forgetfulness typified in that river! e remem- 
ber seeing many years ago a picture of the Waters.of Oblivion, 
painted by John Martin, which, in its general details, in the tout 
ensemble, might have been taken as a representation of this cave- 
stream and the objects which surround it. Looking back, the 
tourist will perceive a line of men and women descending the 
eave, which runs over the river Styx. Two boats are kept, and 
the parties who have come by the two routes—that is, either 
down or over the ao may unite and descend the Lethe about a 
quarter of a mile. bombast the whole distance the ceiling is 
very high—upwards of fifty feet we should say. On landing, a 
lofty and level hall is entered. It is called the Great Walk, and 


extends to the banks of the Echo, a dis- 
tance of three or f-ur hundred yards. 
The Echo is a bona fidé river—wide and 
deep enough, we believe, to float a steam- 


ship a8 large ag the Atlantic or Pacific, 


On the occasion of embarking, persons 
will readily notice the lowness of the arch ; 
three feet constitute the entire pas- — 
sage left for the boats. The con- 
sequence is, of course, a complete 
doubling up on the part of the 
passengers. Indeed, their position 
is anything but comfortable while 
are rowed over, but 

r sufferings. if we may so de- 
signate their sensations, are not of 
much duration, a couple of boats 
length being quite sufficient to put 
them where no complaint can be 
made of the cave, so far as the 


advantages of height and width 
are regarded. The boats used 


here are capable of carrying twelv- 
persons each. The passage down 
the river is with pleasure 
and intefest. extraordinary 
charactét of the scene—its mag- 
nificence, must necessarily awaken 
the highest feelings of admiration. 
Few persons who ever witnessed 
the scene, we think, could have al- 


lowed an angry feeling to find a 
dwelling in their bosoms, while 


under its influences. Powerfally, 
most powerfully is the benign man- 
date of Christ, for those whom he 
redeemed to live in love and peace 
with one another, impressed here. 
Nature, in her aspects of beauty, 
magnificence and solemnity, is a 
mighty illustrator of Him whose 
work she is; and there are thou- 


sands of instances of her power to 

improve or purify those on whom 
both oral and written precepts have had no power. May 
we not believe that the stream of Lethe in this Mammoth 
Cave, of Kentucky, had it a voice, could tell of such 
changes, ht on its bosom or its banks, in the souls 
of many a visitor? Low and musical is the rippling of 
the water, as heard by those in the boat as well as on the 
shore. Beating under low arches and into the cavities ot 
rocks, it may be called the very Lene of the place. So 
strongly does sound maguily itself in this portion of the 
cave, that the report of an ordinary pistol is like that of 
the heaviest artillery. It is prolonged for minutes, and 
ultimately dies away in low thunder like mutterings. 
The river Echo is about three miles in length. There is 
a rise in the water, of only a few feet, through which the 
three rivers are united. When there has been a long suc- 
cession of heavy rains, these rivers sometimes 
rise to a perpendicular height of more than fifty 


feet, and, with the cataracts, exhibit an aspect 

- of awful grandeur. When the rise of the water 
oes not extend even beyond two feet, the low arch at the 
entrance of the Echo t be reached by the visitor. 
Occasionally, great apprehensions have been felt by the 
tourists, in consequence of their being caught on the 
opposite side, by a sudden rise; but the guide has con- 
siderately informed them of an upper cave, admitting of 
a passage, leading round the arch to the Great Walk. 


Purgatory is the name applied to this cave or pas- 
sage. a distance of more than forty feet, 
the visitors were obliged to crawl their way 
through it, in consequence of its lowness ; late- 
ly, however, it has been enlarged, and now 
ns can walk erect, to their entire satisfac- 
tion. Through this improvement, an excur- 
sion can be made to Cleveland’s Avenue, al- 
most entirely by land, and the tourist will rest 
satisfied of his not being caught beyond the 
Echo. In that river and the others which are 
found in the Mammoth Cave, that very extra- 
ordinary fish, the White Eyeless, are to be 
seen. On a late visit to the cave, says a 
writer, we were shown two of them. We, as 
well as the persons with us, examined the fish 
attentively, bat not one of us was able to dis- 
tinguish anything like an eye; nor have the 
skilful anatomists who have experimented up- 
on them been at all more successful. Indeed, 
it has been asserted by men most celebrated in 
their profession, that these fish are not only 
without eyes, but also exhibit other anomalies 
in their organization, highly interesting to nat- 
uralists. At the time the rivers of the Mam- 
moth Cave were first crossed (1840), and since, 
several endeavors were and have been made to 
discover whence the white eyeless fish come, 
and, also, whither they go; but though vari- 
ous conjectures have been formed, nothing 
that can be looked upon as satisfactory has 
been arrived at. All is still mystery, and we 
suppose will continue so until the end of time. 
The barometical measurement of the rivers in 
the Mammoth Cave has been frequently taken. 
According to Professor Locke, they are on a 
level with the Green River. But Mr. Lee, civil 
engineer, is of a widely different opinion. He 
says: “ The bottom of the Little Bat Room is 
one hundred and twenty feet below the bed of Green Riv- 
er. The Bottomless Pit is also below the bed of Green 
River; and so far as a surveyor’s level can be relied on, 
the same may be said of the Cavern Pit and others.” 
Leaving the Echo, a walk of four miles brings us to 
Cleveland’s Avenue. This is of considerable length, ex- 
tending from one end to the other, three miles ; while its 
height and width are respectively fifteen and seventy feet. 
This avenue is traly magnificent; it may be desi 
one of the most magnificent objects in world. It is 
replete with formations that are to be seen in no other 
places; which even the dullest cannot behold without 
experiencing sensations quite new to them, but which, in 
the cultivated and intellectual, awaken feelings of rap- 
ture. So exquisite and beautiful is Cleveland’s Avenue, 
that it is out of the power of painter or poet to conceive 
anything like it. Such loveliness cannot, indeed, be de- 


serised Were the sovereigns of wealthy states to spend their all 
on the most skilful lapidaries they could find, with the view of 
rivalling the splendor of this traly regal abode, the attempt would 


be entirely vain. What then, is left for the narrator! People 
must see it; and then they will be convinced that all a tempts at 


adequate description are useless. It extends in nearly a direct 
line, from one mile and a half to two miles. It is a arch 


THE BOTTOMLESS PIT. 


of fifty feet span, and of an average height of ten feet in the cen- 
tre—just high enough to be viewed at ease in all its parts. It is 


encrusted from end to end with the most beautiful formation:, in 
every variety of form. The base of the whole is carbonate of 
lime, in one part of dazzling whiteness, and perfectly smooth ; and 
in other places, crystallized so as to glitter like diamonds in the 
light. Let any person think of traversing such an arched way 
and all the wonders of the tales of “ The Arabian Nights” seem 
tame and uninteresting, when brought into comparison. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE POET. 


BY PERSA 8. LEWIS. 


Alone he sat; the softened light 
Fell on his upturned brow, 
In the deep, silent hush of night, 
What dreams the poet now? 
His eyes are earnest with a holy light, 
Revealing in their depths the spirit’s might. 


A radi that th not of earth, 

Plays round his parted lips and on his brow ; 
A lovely smile, though not of mirth, 

Smileth the poet-dreamer now ; 
Tlis cheek, though pale, yet wears a fitful bloom, 
Like beauty’s hectic ere it seeks the tomb. 


His poet-soul, in still delight, 

Ts revelling amidst its dreams; 
£o glorious is their changing light, 

Breaking upon his soul in burning gleams ; 
And he has dared to dream of earthly fame, 
Creating for himself a great. undying name. 


A name that shall go down the stream of time, 
Graven in living light upon its waves ; 

Sweet memories to linger mid the housebold band, 
When he is resting in the lonely grave ; 

foon may his dreams be stilled. for mark the bright 

Consuming fire within—unearthly light. 


The haunting memories of the past 
Are calling to him evermore ; 
And visions fleeting wild and fast, 
And voices from the hours of yore ; 
They bring again his childhood’s sunny track, 
They bring life's golden treasures brightly back. 


Perchance he sendeth forth his soul, 

To search the mysteries of life unknown ; 
To trace the lines upon fate’s mystic scroll, 

And mingle them with dreamings of his own ; 
And he may list the music of the spheres, 
Drinking in harmony with ravished ears. 


But ah! his lovely visions fade, 

Tis dreams grow dimly pale ; 
He may not linger mid the upper spheres, 

Hidden too long behind the golden veil ; 
Earthward his spirit sinks, earth-drawn once more, 
The voices die away—the poet's dream is o’er. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


TEMPTATION: 


—or— 
THE PURSE OF GOLD. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


“How do you find yourself this evening, my 
boy ?” asked Zeph Rogers, a young wheelwright, 
of his friend Gilbert Summers, who had just set 
up as a carpenter and housewright in a small 
New England village. 

“ As well as a man can find himself with pre- 
cious little money and no work,” replied Sum- 
mers, a handsome young fellow of two-and- 
twenty, who was seated listlessly on his work 
bench, engaged in the very profitable occupation 
of whittling a shingle with a jacknife. One 
would think his profession had given him a sur- 
feit of whittling, but it must be remembered that 
he was a Yankee. 

“ Little money !” repeated Zeph, as he leisure- 
ly mounted a wooden horse and folded his arms, 
“ Well, the old verse has it— man wants but lit- 
tle-here below ;) and as for work, that will come 
in time. You have skill, youth, strength, and 
a good location.” 

“ Very true,” replied Summers, with a half sigh. 
“Bat what, at best, is the prospect before me 
but toil—toil—toil from the beginning to the 
end ?” 

“Merely the lot of humanity,” replied Zeph. 
“ All men are workers.” 

“No—not all. Look at our minister, for in- 
stance, he doesn’t work. Look at his delicate 
white hands.” 

“ Yes,” replied Zeph. “And look at his pale 
face and hollow cheek. He not work? He 
works harder than anyofus. His brain is never 
idle. When I have had occasion to pass his 
house late in the evening, I have seen the twin- 
kle of his lamp that showed him at his studies ; 
and the neighbors tell me it often burns till 
morning. If he is not at his books, hé is to be 
found at the bedside of the sick and dying, or 
dispensing charity and consolation in the houses 
of the poor; thank Heaven, there are few of 
them in our thriving town. You have chosen 
an unfortunate example. Mr. Princeton is the 
very ‘hardest working man among us. And 
head work has this disadvantage—the greater its 
diligence the less the capacity for labor. The 
mind wears out the body, whereas our business 
hardens and improves the physical condition.” 


“ Well, let the clergy pass then. I give it up 
on the minister,” said Summers, reluctantly. 

“You surely wont say Dr. Strikers is no 
worker,” pursued Zeph. “His practice breaks 
him of his rest four nights out of seven, and 
keeps him as thin as that skeleton of his you 
made the box for. And as for lawyer Gibbs—” 

“ Well, well, I give them up for the sake of 
argument,” said Summers, impatiently. “But 
you said all mankind were workers. This is 
untrue ; you know there are plenty of rich peo- 
ple in the world who do nothing.” 

“They work harderthan any of us,” said 
Zeph, smiling. 

“That sounds rather paradoxical,” answered 
Summers, shaking his head. 

“They work harder than any of us, and for 
less pay,” persisted Zeph. “ Some of them keep 
horses and dogs, and undergo fatigue enongh to 
kill a United States dragoon for the sake of a 
little animal not worth sixpence. I've seen a 
poor rich man wading up to his waist in mud 
and water in pursuit of a little fish six inches 
long, and he didn’t get him afterall. There may 
be a very few of these fortunate people who do 
no work ; but ask Dr. Strikers what their mental 
and physical condition is.” 

“I don’t envy them that; but I do envy them 
their money,” said Summers, energetically, and 
making a huge gash in his shingle by way of 
emphasis. 

“ All wrong,” said his friend, shaking his head. 

“I don’t see why some sudden piece of good luck 
can't turn up for me as well as other fulks,” said 
Gilbert. “Why can’t I turn up a pot of gold in 
my garden, or why can’t some relative of mine 
in England that I never heard of die and leave 
me his estate? I want a big heap of money 
right off.” 

“ What would you do with it?” asked Zeph. 

“Why, the first thing, Id marry Hennah 
Martin—we've been engaged long enough ; then 
I'd build me a fine new house—not a little shan- 
ty like the one I occupy: I'd furnish it in tip-top 
style; and I'd buy me a nice horse and carryall. 
Well, that’s what I'd begin with.” 

“You think so,” said Zeph. 

“T know so,” said Summers, “if I could com- 
mand cash as readily as Squire Belden.” 

“Good evening, Squire Belden,” said Zeph, as 
that gentleman entered the shop, Summers, 
whose back was to the door, not noticing him so 
soon. The animal magnetizers would have at- 
tributed Summers’s thought of Mr. Belden just 
at the moment of his appearance, to the magnetic 
influence preceding the worthy squire ; but the 
young carpenter was no believer in the doctrine ; 
and he merely thought of an old adage respect- 
ing his satanic majesty, not at all complimentary 
to his worthy visitor. 

“ Mr. Summers,” said the squire, “have you 
got the stuff out to repair that floor you took 
the measure of the other day ?” 

“ Yes, sir, it’s all ready.” 

“ Very well; if you can do the job to morrow 
I should like it; my wife has got a new carpet 
ready for that room.” 

“Tl be there at seven o'clock to morrow 
morning.” 

“ Very good; I shall look for you,” said Mr. 
Belden, and bowing politely he took his leave. 

“ A two-penny job!” said Summers, disdain- 
fully. “Iwas in hopes he would want me to 
build a block of houses for him” 

“Don’t despise small things, Gilbert,” said 
Zeph, as he rose to go. “Remember ‘many a 
little makes a mickle.’ 


Despiee thou rot the smallest thing 
Created by divinity, 


Good evening. Keep up a good heart. The 
wheel is always turning. I can vouch for that 
professionally.” 
The young wheelwright closed the door with 


a laugh. 
“ Yea,” muttered Summers, “the wheel is al- 


ways turning; but I’m like the axle. Well, well, 
I'll try it on a little longer ; and if patient striv- 
ing doesn’t prosper, then hy for California!” 

The old Belden mansion, whither Gilbert 
Summers repaired at an early hour on the fol- 
lowing day, was a stately edifice of the old colo- 
nial period, facing a fine lawn, and accessible 
through a sweeping avenue of immemorial 
buttonwoods. 

Summers, after a brief interview with the 
squire, was left alone in the scene of his labors 
~—a large chamber in the upper story, the floor- 
ing of which had been worn by the footsteps of 
several generations, and stood sadly in need of 


repair. Tlie small-paned windows were set in 
deep embrasures, showing the ponderous thick- 
ness of the walls ; huge oaken beams traversed 
the low ceiling, and the room was wainseotted 
with pannelled oak. It was hung with very old 
portraits of members of the Belden family, in- 
cluding two or three from the hand of Copley. 
There was a grim old bearded puritan in iron 
casque and cuirass, leaning on a ponderous 
sword, the counterfeit presentment of one of 
Cromwell's godly followers who had helped to 
smite the troopers of the “man Charles,” at 
Marston Moor. There was an immediate an- 
cestor of the present head of the family in the 
squire-archal costume of his day—a powdered 
bag-wig, ruffles and rapier with sword knot, with 
asilk brocade waistcoat, and a claret colored 
velvet coat with gold buttons, and brilliant knee- 
buckles, represented in the act of taking a pinch 
of rappee from an histo ical snuff.box—a sublime 
and touching achievement. There were several 
awfully haut ton shepherdesses in powder and 
brocade, settled on very uncomfortable redoubts 
of turf, guarded by belligerent spaniels of the 
warlike breed of King Charles; and all these 
gentlemen and ladies stared very intently at the 
carpenter, as if they wanted to know how in the 
deuce a plebeian in a green baize jacket dared in- 
trude upon the privacy of the state chamber of 
the old ancestral mansion, and why he was tak- 
ing liberties with the floor that had been trodden 
by the armed heels of puritan warriors, and the 
dainty slippers of colonial belles. But our 
friend, who was not the sort of man to be daunt- 
ed by the eyes of the living, cared nothing for 
the impertinent glances of these shadows of the 
dead. 

It was hard work to extract the ponderous 
nails profusely employed in fastening the old 
oaken planks, and the drops of perspiration stood 
on the brow of the mechanic. When he raised 
the flooring, he disturbed the venerable dust of 
years. As he lifted with difficulty a particular 
plank, he perceived a dull metallic glimmer in 
some object shrouded in dust and cobwebs, which 
attracted his attention. He raised it. It was a 
large purse of silk net filled with guineas of the 
coinage of George the 2d’s reign. 

His first impulse was to summon Mr. Belden, 
and communicate the discovery. His second, to 
conceal it in the breast pocket of his jacket. As 
he stood a moment, irresolute, glancing quietly 
around the apartment, his fancy imparted a 
strange life and expression to the portraits on 
the wall. The eyes of the old puritan seemed 
to flash vengeance from beneath the shadow of 
his iron head piece. The fine gentleman with 
the snuff-box seemed to regard him with infinite 
contempt and loathing. And for a moment he 
thought that the little King Charles's spaniels 
were about to bark at the robber. But this fancy 
passed. He smiled at the absurdity of his no- 
tions and resumed his work. Before dinner time 
he had completed his task, and he gathered up 
his tools and left the house. 

Under ordinary circumstances he would have 
waited on Mr. Belden before leaving; but now, 
with a stolen treasure concealed in his breast, he 
felt as if he could not face the mild eye of the 
squire. He was crossing the lawn, however, 
when he heard the squire calling him. 


He halted and turned back, trembling and 
confused. 

“ When will you finish that job, Summers?” 
asked the squire. 

“T have finished it, sir.” 

“So soon? You have worked hard—too 
hard, my friend. You seem quite exhausted. 
Wont you stop and take dinner with us ?” 

“ No, I thank you,” replied Summers ; “ I have 
got another job that must be done directly.” 

This was a fulsehood—his first falsehood ; for 
up to this time Gilbert Summers had been the 
soul of truth. 

“ Very well; if that is the case,” said the 
squire, gravely, “I will not detain you. You 
have got to work your way in life, and you must 
attend strictly to your business. Diligence and 
honesty will carry you through.’ 

Summers thought the squire laid a strong em- 
phasis on the word “honesty,” as if implying 
suspicion, and he hated him for it. He paused 
a moment, and mechanically grappled the han- 
die of his heavy hammer. He would have 


struck the old man, but he contfolled himself 
and hastened home. 

He ate no dinner that day, but shut himself 
up and examined the contents of the purse. It 
contained two hundred guineas. Two hundred 
guineas! It was a fortune. Then he began to 


consider what he should do with this sum. Two 
hundred guineas would give any man a start in 
the world. He had a good common school edt- 
cation, and an agreeable address and figure ; why 
should he toil like a serf all his life at a Jaborious 
employment? There must be plenty of open- 
ings in cities like Boston or New York for a 
young man with fair talents and education, a 
handsome perron and good address and two 
hundred guineas. In his native place, the only 
way he could employ his capital without suspi- 
cion, would be by gradually introducing it in 
his business, and that he was resolved to quit. 
No! he would go to Boston, or rather to New 
York, and seize some of the numerous chances 
for speculation offered to small capitalists. He 
remembered reading a whole column of adver- 
tisements in a New York paper, where fifty in- 
ducements were held out for the lucrative invest- 
ment,.of five hundred, a thousand, and fifteen 
hundred dollars, New York. was the place then. 

But be had promised to marry Hannah. Well, 
Hannah could wait. After he had made a for- 
tune—fifty thousand dollars—no, that was not 
enough —two hundred thousand dollars — he 
would come back and marry her. But would 
Hannah suit a man with two hundred thousand 
dollars? He began to doubt. He had a cheap 
lithographic print called the New York belle, 
where a very tall young lady, with bird’s claws 
and Chinese feet, was represented in a carmine 
satin gown with a blue velvet mantilla, and a 
gold watch hanging at her girdle; and he now 
perceived that Hannah was not at all that style 
of young woman. 

“ Her waist was not invisible, 

And her feet were made to use.” 
Hannah would hardly do, he was afraid. De- 
cidedly she had quite an underbred air, whereas 
he now perceived on consulting his glass that he 
had a very distingve air—a sort of hybrid between 
Count d@’Orsay and Lord Byron. 

He consulted another print he had purchased 
of a pedler—the beau ideal of a New York gen- 
tieman. This remarkable individual was tall 
and slender, with a head of curling hair like that 
possessed by the illustrious Edward Pepper. A 
mustache and beard adorned his upper lip. and 
chin. In the midst of a cloudy mass of silk 
neckerchief, gleamed, what was supposed to be 
a diamond pin. An embroidered vest, very fully 
padded, descended below his hips. A faultless 
coat of blue broadcloth fitted him affectionately 
Pantaloons with huge checks encased his nether 
limbs ; and slender boots with very high heels 
supported the elegant superstructure. This at- 
tire Summers resolved to follow as the model of 
his future costume. 

Perhaps the speediest means of centupling his 
fortune was to trust to lotteries and faro-banks. 
At all events, Summers resolved to cut a dash. 

O fatal power of gold! The illegimate pos- 
session of two hundred guineas has given birth, 
in the heart of this young man, to fear, hatred, 


| revenge, falsehood, ingratitude, idleness, vanity, 


and luxury. That night Summers laid his head 
upon his pillow without a prayer, and unholy 
visions visited his slambers. He rose on the 
morrow feverish and unrefreshed, and then 
opened his window to bathe his throbbing tem- 
ples in the cool morning breeze. 

It was a glorious day. The mists had risen 
from the meandering river, and were stealing 
swiftly up the mountain sides, like gathering 
folds of silvery gauze, changing to gold and pur- 
ple as they swept into the sunlight. The white 
houses of the village gleamed among the green 
trees, where foliage glittered with the diamond 
dew drops. Birds were soaring on free wing, 
filling the sunny air with melody. A calm set- 
tled oh the yoling mian’s spifit as he retired from 
the window. His eyes fell upon a emall Bible 
—the last gift of his dying mother, her only and 
yet priceless legacy. 

Summers opened it and read, as was his wont, 
a portion of the Scriptures. The influence of 
those sacred words affected and subdued him. 
He knelt and prayed long and fervently, and as 
he rose from his devotions, it seemed as if the 
morning air, that lifved his dark curls from his 
forehead, was impregnated with blessings. 

Dressing himself, and still clasping the trea- 
sure of yesterday close to his breast,he took bis hat 
and stick, and went forth in the direvtion of the 
Belden manor house. His pace, though as rapid, 
was very different from that which bore him 
from the mansion on the. preceding day.. His 
step was firm and elastic, and the glance of his 
eye, though anxious, was yet fearless. 

At the hall door he inquired for Mr. Belden, 
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and was shown into his library, where the old 
gentleman sat at his desk in his dressing gown, 
poring over a huge volume. He rose and wel- 
comed his visitor, begging him to be seated. 

“Mr. Sammers,” said he, “you finished that 
floor at such short notice that I was fearfal you 
had slighted your work ; but I find you did it in 
the most workmanlike manner. I suppose you 
would like the money for it. ‘Short accounts 
make long friendships.’” 

“TI did not come for the money, sir,” answered 
Summers, with some hesitation. 

No; well, I am very glad to see you—in fact, 
you have saved me the trouble of calling on 
you. Butyour business before mine.” 

“T came to pay you money instead of to re- 
ceive it, sir.” 

“To pay me money! On whose account? 
You owe me nothing.” 

“ Rather, sir,” said’ Summers, thustering’reso- 
lation, “to restore you a suin I stole from you 
yesterday.” 

“ You are mad, Gilbert. I had no money by 
me; I have missed none.” 

“ And you never would have missed it. You 
were richer than you thought, sir.” 

“ Explain yourself, young man.” 

“ There, then, sir,” said Summers, and while 
tears rushed to his eyes, he threw the purse of 
gold upon the table. “ Take it, sir, it is yours— 
two hundred guineas—I have not touched one 
of them.” 

“T am yet in the dark,” said the squire, gazing 
on the purse. 

“ Yesterday, in removing the flooring, sir, I 
found that purse, which was probably placed 
there by some of yourancestors many years ago.” 


“And yoa have restored it the first thing in 
the morning Well, I am a little richer than I 
thought. But half of this certainly belongs to 
you as a reward for your honesty.” 

“Do not say so, Mr. Belden; you overwhelm 
me,” cried Summers. “No, sir, not a farthing 
of that sum belongs to me. I took it with the 
intention of keeping it.” : 

“ That was wrong; but you meant to invest it 
in your business—you meant to repay me at 
your leisure,” said the squire. 

“ Such were not my intentions, sir. I meant 
to employ it in speculation or gambling. I meant 
to leave my native place, to abandon my friends, 
the girl I had sworn to protect and cherish—in 
short, sir, I meant to be a villain.” 

He could say no more; his tongue refused its 
office ; he became deadly pale, and cold drops of 
perspiration stood upon his brow. The squire 
rose and placed his hand kindly on his shoulder. 

“God forbid!” said he, selemnly, “that I 
should condemn you. ‘Judge not lest ye be 
judged,’ said One, who spake as no mortal ever 
spoke. No man knows of what he is capable 
till he has undergone temptation; and happy 
are those whose evil designs perish in the con- 
ception and bear no fruit. You must permit me 
to present you with half of this sum; I do not 
fear you will misuse it now.” 

“I cannot take it,” said the young man, shud- 
dering. “ There is a spell upon that gold. Let 
my peace of conscience reward me for the restor- 
ation; may Ieaven pardon my evil purposes.” 

Mr. Belden cespected the young man’s scruples, 
and forbore to press him. He did better. He 
soon gave him an important contract for build- 
ing, and had the satisfaction of establishing him 
in business. The first payment of money the 
housewright had laboriously earned, was made 
in gold, of American coinage, however, but con- 
tained in the identical silk purse found in the 
old oaken chamber. 

Summers employed it in purchasing material 
for a small cottage he was building on his own 
account. When it was finished and furnished, 
he waited on the good squire, in company with 
the fair Hannah, and after a certain ceremony 
performed by the magistrate, they took posses- 
sion of the new house as man and wife, to the 
great joy of the town’s people, and particularly 
of Zeph Rogers, the honest wheelwright. 

Sometime during the honeymoon, while Mrs. 
Summers was setting their kitchen “to rights,” 
she came across the portraits of the New York 
dandy and the New York belle. 

'“ What shall I do with these?” she asked. 

' Summers colored deeply; and snatching the 
prints, thrust them in the cooking-stove, where 
the fine lady and gentleman soon suffered mar- 
tyrdom. Summers never wore checked panta- 
loons and a breastpin for a reason best known to 
himself, and he saw that Hannah looked as little 
as possible like the Broadway belle. é 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
CHILDHOOD. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


Like a sound of falling water, 
With its music sweet and clear, 
Out upon the air of morning 
Ring thy silvery accents here ; 
Waking echoes in the forest, 
Sounding through the silent glade, 
Bringing joy where sadness reigneth, 
Making sunlight in the shade. 


Little one! the amile of Heaven 
On thy earnest brow is sealed ; 
In thy soft eyes, pure and gentle, 
Wealth of thought, yet unrevealed ; 
And the bud so full of promise, 
Well rewarding every care, 
Opes beneath thy teaching daily, 
Daily growing still more fair. 


Dear one! we have woven round thee 
All the golden wealth of love ; 

And its silken chords have bound thee 
With a clasp time cannot move ; 

As the star that shines at even, 
With its calm and holy light, 

Thou hast drawn my heart to heaven, 
From the shadows of earth's night. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 


THE CAST-OUT EVERGREEN. 


BY MRS. BE. WELLMONT. 


In a tangled wild wood, there grew a luxuri- 
ant evergreen. It had taken root in the damp 
earth beneath a clump of dried leaves. But 
gradually it peeped forth, and throwing its feeble 
tendrils around the scattered and decayed 
branches which autumnal and wintry winds had 
thickly strewed around it, it entwined itself by 
such supporting embraces, until it reached a 
trailing length, and assumed a brilliant verdancy 
which made it a conspicuous beauty among the 
dried shrubbery and mouldering foliage which 
encompassed it. And there for years, it may be, 
it had grown unobserved. Even the bright rays 
of the sun but scantily and slantingly shone in 
upon its branching progress; for, among the 
majestic oaks and stately pine trees, the eclipse 
which fell upon the evergreen was sometimes 
almost total. Yet it knew no stint, no fading 
hue, and no rude footsteps had ever trampled 
upon it. In its obscurity it seemed to obey one 
of the great laws of nature, and silently to live 
on with increasing beauty and strength. At 
every few paces, a livid green shot out, more 
tender and youthful than others with whom it 
claimed affinity, and thus an added beauty was 
given by its changing colors. 

But ere long footsteps are heard in this sacred 
forest. Over briers and brambles, amid under- 
brush and rubbish, the pursuit is urged, and the 
lovely evergreen is at length espied in the tramp. 
The fatal knife soon severed it from its damp 
root. Gently was it untwisted from its support- 
ing holds, and through many a gap, and over 
many a wild and thorny bush had it extended 
itself. It was indeed hailed by the gleaners as a 
rare treasure, and car fully and faithfully was it 
twined in a broad receptacle, which was designed 
to enclose many of its kindred, for the Christmas 
holidays were approaching, and this undying 
evergreen was to be woven in a chaplet as an 
emblem of the Christian faith. 

Its destination was in a stately mansion, and 
its preparation was in view of scenes of festivity 
and joy. By maiden fingers it was rounded and 
arranged with more perishable wild flowers, and 
hung in the splendid drawing-room windows. 
Here was an emblem of life contrasted with a 
dreary prospect without ; but it was a new life 
to the vine which had been cradled amidst alter- 
nate snows and scanty sunshine. In its new 
atmosphere a radiant glare of light always 
beamed upon it. When the setting sun would 
have left it in its native darkness, the brilliant 
artificial light shone quite as strongly upon it. 
And then only a frosty window-pane lent it any 
damp and refreshing aid to save it from decay ; 
for, amidst the heated drawing-rooms where 
mirth and music were keeping time, there was 
no absence of a blighting heat which withered 
both animate and inanimate things.. Yet for 
twenty successive holidays did this evergreen 
maintain its position. The wild flowers which 
were first put between it were long since perished, 
and a decaying beauty was now resting upon the 
evergreen. It twisted itself, and grew rusty 
and fading. But it had answered its purpose— 
it had maintained its place as long as the festive 
‘season lasted, and then the window which con- 


tained it was suddenly thrown up, and the chap- 
let was thrown among other rubbish in the 
street ! 

As with quiet gaze I looked upon it, I too saw 
an emblem of worldly friendships. It was no 
more suggestive of Christian faith, for the place 
it now occupied was but an emblem of fallen 
greatness, of short-lived remembrances, and of 
cast-off beauty. And while I moralized, a little 
tattered beggar piked up the r. lic, and with her 
cold and benumbed fingers sought to place it 
around the crown of her bruised and faded bon- 
net. Then with a lightsome tread she made her 
way to yonder attic, where the puny baby tore 
it in pieces upon the cold hearthstone. Thus 
ended the cast off evergreen ! 

Shall I weaken your impression, kind reader, 
by an analogous picture? Have you never seen 
the protected child growing up amidst silent in- 
fluences; maturing year by year in a steady 
growth—the pride of parental fostering, throw- 
ing out the tendrils of affection, dreaming only 
of merry days, while the soft waters went mur- 
muring by, and in their placid, unrufiled flow 
seemed to image only the innocent thoughts and 
face of him who stood upon the brink of the 
stream? By-and-by comes a rough breeze, and 
the image is no longer reflected. The world has 
called him out of that peaceful home, and he 
mingles in a new and heated atmosphere. For 
a time he is unmindfal that he has severed the 
root from which he drew his healthful nutriment. 
He plunges into the strange glare of brilliant 
and festive life. He lives in an excited and pes- 
tilential miasma. By slow degrees his moral 
principles are undermined ; he is enfeebled, per- 
haps bloated, perchance fevered with the asso- 
ciation. But alas, he has withered at the root, 
and men cast him out like the worthless ever- 
green! 

Is it not so with the devotee at fashion’s 
shrine? So long as with princely fortune one 
gives and returns the merry dance, and provides 
sumptuously at the festive board, is he not 
sought, caressed and flattered? But remove the 
gilded show which his ample fortune supplies; 
let him now buffet the fierce gales which only 
plunge him still deeper in the dark shades of 
poverty, and is he not, too, “cast off,” as the 
evergreen ? 

Alas, that man should be rigid and cold with 
his brother, even as nature with her rough winds 
and fearful tornadoes, which sometimes swal- 
low up the richest treasures. The little wild 
flower that grows so comely in its silent retreat, 
untouched by foreign hands, puts forth its tender 
branches and shuns the vulgar eye, content to 
bloom in some guardian shade. The morning 
and evening sun smile uponit; its honeyed 
blossoms scent the desert air; but the unpitying 
frosts of autumn leave no vestige of the flower. 
It came from nothing, and to nothing it has re- 
turned ! 

But here my analogy fails. We are born 
into an endless life, and if we suffer our- 
selves though our own misconduct to be “ cast 
off,” we cannot smother or annihilate our life ; 
consciousness once awakened, never dies. But, 
if by adherence to the firm root of principle, we 
fearlessly tread life’s thorny passages and find 
ourselves “cast out” in the conflict, no whirl- 
wind or earthquake can destroy the germinating 
principle ; for, unlike the frail duration of the 
flower, or the decay of the evergreen, we shall 
yet ripen beneath a more congenial sky, under 
the guardianship and sunshine of a Father's 
protecting love. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
MY SP:RIT TURNS TO OLDEN TIMES. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


My spirit oft doth sadly turn 
To the dreams of olden time, 
When cherished hopes did brightly burn, 
In this beating heart of mine. 
For clouds have gathered dim and dark, 
And tempest-tossed has been my bark ; 
The angry waves have dashed by me, 
While sailing life’s tempestuous sea ; 
Then is it strange that I should pore 
O’er those bliss-haunted scenes of yore’ 


Well may the silent tea:drops fall, 
For I’ve learned a bitter truth ; 
Our fondest hopes as quickly pail, 
As the fantasies of youth. 
For friends of old, whom once I knew, 
When hope enchantments round me threw, 
Have bid farewell to earthly ties, 
And dwell in yon cerulean skies ; 
Then is it strange that I should pore 
O’er those bliss-haunted scenes of yore’? 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
TO MY TAPER. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


Taper! that heavenward points and burns, 
An emblem of the immortal mind ; 
Wrapt in the mantle of high thought, 
My fancy wanders unconfined ; 
While on thy wavering light I gaze, 
My life a semblance is of thee ; 
Aspiring—t ient—lonely—soon 
To mingle in eternity! 


Lone taper! what a chain of thoughts 
In mystic links thy presence forms ; 
From childhood’s months to manhood’s day, 
And age, with all life’s calms and storms! 
Attracted by thy glaring beams, 
These infant eyes in wonder gazed ; 
And smiled in artless mirthfulness, 
While thy mysterious beacon blazed. 


In riper years, thy presence oft 

Ifath cheered the lone and midnight hour, 
When round my solitary cot 

The storm-fiend raged with wasting power. 
On winter's chill and snowy eve, 

How welcome beamed thy cheering light ; 
When homeward, weary, I ‘ve returned 

To her, my bosom’s best delight. 


Around the sweet, domestic hearth, 
Thy presence lends a softened spell ; 
Where hearts and lips in plighted love, 
Whisper what words may never tell. 
Domestic star of gentle ray, 
I love, in solitude, to see 
And mark thy useful, cheering flame 
Dispense its pleasant light for me. 


Marvels of thee old legions tell, 
How Heaven hath given thee mystic power, 
To speak of coming billets dear, ; 
And tell of life’s dark, closing hour! 
To me thy rising flame imparts 
A lesson solemn and divine ; 
When sinking—brightening ing—thou, 
Expiring, tell’st such end is—mine! 


dark 


THE AFRICAN AND HIS DOG. 


When the devoted missionary, Robert Moffat, 
was in England, he told an amusing story of a 
poor African, who lived near one of the mis- 
sionary settlements, and whose dog, by some ac- 
cident, had got possession of a Testament in the 
native language, and torn it to pieces, devouring 
some of the leaves. This man came to the mis- 
sionaries in great dismay, and laid his case be- 
fore them. He said that the dog had been a 
very usefal animal, and had helped to protect his 
property, by guarding it from wild beasts, and 
also in hunting and destroying them; but 
he feared it would be useless for the time to 
come. The missionaries asked him how was 
this —and why should not his dog be as useful 
as formerly? As for the injary done, that was 
but an accident, and the Testament could be re- 
placed by another copy. “That is true,” said 
the r man, “but still am afraid the dog 
will be of no further use to me. The words of 
the New Testament are full of love and gentle- 
ness, and after the dog has eaten them, it is not 
likely that he will hunt or fight for me any 
more.” — Missionary Incidents. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
PERFECT HAPPINESS. 


~~ 


BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 


All are seeking happiness, they are seeking perfect bliss, 
But never will they find it in a world of care like this ; 

It dwells not on this earth, ’tis too drear a resting-place, 
Its joys are transient things, they come and go in haste. 


Then seek not in the land where the fragrant orange blows, 

Where the balmy air is laden with the perfume of the rose ; 

Where all seems bright and smiling, where no ray of death 
might fall, 

To o’ershade a beaming future with a gloomy funeral pail. 


Yet earthly bliss is fleeting, this world is not our all, 
Our pulses now are beating, but soon stern death will call ; 
O may we list the , and be prepared to go 

To the land of bliss immortal, beyond all earthly woe. 


Tn heaven is perfect happiness, by Jesus’ hand ’tis given, 
Then seek it not onearth, ’tis found alone in heaven ; 

Mid realms where sin ne’er enters there's bliss forevermore, 
There perfect happiness is found when life on earth is o'er. 


THE SEA CLIMATE. 

The sea climate is very equable; it is also 
moist, and the sky often cloudy and rainy in the 
high latitudes. The land climate is excessive, 
with violent changes, generally dry, and the sky 
usually clear. It follows that the astronomical 
climate—that which is dependent on the latitude 
—is greatly moditied by the presence or absence 
of the sea; and the distribution of the heat 
through the year, for any place whatever, de- 

ends in no small degree on its proximity to, or 
its distance from, the ocean, and the consequent 
prevalence of the winds which blow from it.— 
Guyot’s Earth and Man. 


The human heart is full 
Of love, that must be given, 
However checked, estranged and chilled, 
To something under heaven. 
Mrs. Norton. 
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STEAMER BOSTON. 

This fine vessel, a view of which is given 
above, is 630 tons burthen, 225 feet long, 28 feet 
broad, and 10 1-2 feet deep, and is built in an 
exceedingly strong and substantial manner, of 
the very best materials. She is coppered with 
heavy cold-rolled copper. Her engines are from 
the mapbfactory of Messrs. T. F. Secor & €o., 
New York, and are finished in the very best 
manner, with the modern improvements. 
The Boston’s accémmodations for passengers 
are convenient and commodious; while at the 
same time, in point of el ce of finish, they 
will compare favorably with those of any boat 
which has ever been placed upon the eastern 
routes from this city. In the gentlemen’s cabin 
she has 157 berths, which look the very pattern 
of neatness; the ladies’ cabin has forty-two 
berths, fitted up in splendid style. In the rear 
of this cabin is a dressing room, with mirrors, 
arrangements for washing, etc., all upon the 
most improved plans. Besides the above, there 
are twenty state-rooms, including two “bridal 
staterooms,” each one of which is well lighted 
and ventilated, and wears an air of comfort suf- 
oe to quiet all forebodings of that pest of 

amboat-travelling to the fair sex—sea sickness. 
The Boston was built in New York, in 1850, by 
Wa. H. Brown, for and under the superinten- 


ViEW OF THE BaSTERN STEAMER 


dence of Capt. Menemon Sanford, expressly for 
the outside route between this city and Bangor. 
Especial attention was paid in her construction 
to make her a good sea-boat, and the severe or- 
deal through which she has several times passed 
on her passages to and from the eastward, fur- 
nishes ample evidence that this object has been 


* satisfactorily attained. The Boston is command- 


ed hy Capt. Thomas B. Sanford, who is well 
known, in New York, here, and at the east- 
ward, as a popular steamboat commander. Her 
agent is Mr. Charles J. Dow, who has long been 
connected with steamers upon the eastern route. 
She leaves Foster's wharf every Tuesday and 
Friday afternoon at 5 o'clock. We commend 
this fine boat to the attention and inspection of 
our eastern friends, and congratulate them upon 
the improved facilities which she affords them 
for communication with our city. 


RICHARD ARKWRIGHT. 

Richard Arkwright, it would seem, was not a 
beautiful man—no romance hero, with haughty 
eyes. Apollo lip, and gesture like the herald 
Mercury; a plain, almost gross, bag cheeked, 
pot-bellied Lancashire man, with an air of pain- 
ful reflection, yet also of copious free digestion ; 
a man stationed by the community to shave cer- 
tain dusty beards, in the part of Eng- 


land, at a halfpennyeach. To such end, we say, 
by forethought, oversight, accident, and arrange- 
ment, had Richard Arkwright been, by the com- 
munity of England and his own consent, set 
apart. Nevertheléss, in strapping of razors, in 
lathering of dusty beards, and the contradictions 
and confusions attendant thereon, the man had 
notions in that rough head of his; spindles, 
shuttles, wheels, and contrivances playing ideal- 
ly within the same; rather hopeless looking, 
which, however, he did at last bring to bear. 
Not without difficulty! His townsfolk rose in 
mob round him, for threatening to shorten labor 
—to shorten wages—so that he had to fly, with 
broken washpots, scattered household, and seek 
refuge elsewhere. Nay, his wife too, as I learn, 
rebelled: burned his wooden model of his spin- 
ning-wheel, resolute that he should stick to his 
razors rather—for which, however. he decisively, 
ay thou wilt rejoice to understand, packed her 
out of doors. O, reader, what a historical phe- 
nomenon is thet bag-cheeked, pot-bellied, much- 
enduring, much-inventing barber! French rev- 
olutions were a-brewing; to resist the same in 
any measure, imperial Kaisers were impotent 


without the cotton and cloth of England; and it. 


was this man that had to give England the 
power of eviton, and thus keep her in the as- 
cendant.— Thomas Curlyle. 


A HAPPY HOME. 

The first year of married life is a most impor- 
tant era in the history of man and wife. Gen- 
erally, as it is spent, so is almost all subsequent 
existence. The wife and the husband’ thén’ as- 
similate their views and their desires, or else, 
conjuring up their dislikes, they add fuel to their 
prejudices and animosities forever afterwards. 

“JT have somewhere read,” says Rev. Mr. 
Wise, in his Bridal Greetings, “ of a bridegroom 
who gloried in his eccentricities. He requested 
his bride to accompany him into the garden, a 
day or two after their wedding. He then threw 
a line over the roof of their cottage. Giving 
his wife one end of it, he retreated to the other 
side, and exclaimed : 

he pu it at request, as as 
could. Mie cried : 

“ Pull it over.” 

can’t,” she replied. 

“ But pull with all your might,” still shouted 
the whimsical husband. 

But vain were all the efforts of the bride to 
pull over the line, so long as her husband held 
the opposite end. But when he came round, 
and they pulled at the same end, it came over 
with great ease. 

“ There !” as the line fell from the roof, Fy 
in 


see how hard and ineffectual was our labor when we both pul 


PLAIB TO BE USsD AT THE DEW METHOPOLITAR BOTEL, BROADWAY, NEW 1ORE. 


Opposition to each other; but how easy and pleasant it-was when 
we both pulled together! It will be so with us through life! 

Tn this illustration, homely as it may be, there is sound philos- 
ophy. Husband and wife must mutually bear and concede, if they 
wish to make home a retreat. of joy and bliss. One alone cannot 
make home happy. There unison of action, sweetness of 
spirit and great forbearance and love in both husband and wife, 
to secure the great end of happiness in the domestic circle. Home 
is no unmixed paradise of sweets ; the elements of peace and true 
happiness are dom: and so, too, are the elements of discord and 
misery ; and it needs only the bitter spirit of the world without, to 
make it a pandemoni oving geniugof harmony to make 
it the prompter of ev. ate imp Ladies’ Repository. 


REPRESENTATION OF SILVER PLATE. 
Herewith wé present a representation of a portion of the silver 
plate designed and executed by Stebbins & Co.. New York, for 
the Messrs. Leland Brothers, of the Metropolitan Hotel, Broadway. 
The design is as singularly unique and tasteful, as anything co 
well be imagiced ; and reflects the highest credit upon the skill of 
the enterprising house that originated it. The silver ware for the 
entire establishment—which has been ordered at a cost of fourteen 
thousand dollars—is to be finished after the same pattern and 
style.. The proprietors of the Metropolitan, we learn, in the eelec- 
tion of the entire furtitare for their establishment, have been 
equally lavish in expenditure—it being the determination to sur- 
in splendor and magnificence every other hotel in the world. 
Buch expenditure, made upon prospective returns, would frighten 
any one but a millionaire: .But the determination is to open an 
establishment which shall be the focal attraction for travellers from 
every part of the globe; and as much so from its novelty, as its 
superior advantages. The task is herculean; but from what we 
hear of its progress, there is little doubt of its realization. How 
long the Lelands will maintain their superiority, depends much 
upon the tact and skill with which they manage their mammoth 
establishment. Think of a thousand guests being elegantly accom- 
modated in a single oe 
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MISS KIMBEBLY. 

Oar readers will remembe t 
a few weeks since we presented in 
these columns a very fine picture 
of Miss Kimberly, in the character 
of Isabella in the “ Fatal Marriage.” 
Our artist has again depicted this 
gifted lady as she appears in her 

blic readings from Shak 

iss Kimberly is already too well 
known to our readers and the pub- 
lic as an artist, to require any elab- 
orate notice from our pen, more 
especially as we have so lately 
spoken of her professional career 
in detail. The likeness we give 
herewith is by our artist, Mr Rowse, 
and is a very perfect affair, pre- 
serving most faithfully the expres- 
sion and contour of form fea- 
tures. 

BARK-BOUND TREES. 
over-wise people have 
that when a free gets m 
aud bark-bound—the latter but 
another form for the want of growth 
and weakness, consequent upon 
neglected: cultivation—it is only 
necessary to slit the bark up and 
down the stem with a jack-knife, 
and it will at once spread out and 
grow. Thisis sheer nonsense. Di 
about and cultivate the roots, aa 
the bark will take care of itself, 
with a scraping off of the moss, 
and a washing of the stem with ley 
or soap suds, or chamber 
which last is quite as good. 
increased flow of the sap, induced 
by a liberal feeding of the roots, 
will do its own bursting of tbe 
“hide bound” bark, which is sim- 
ply its enfeebled condition as a 
coasequence of its poverty of root. 
No one thinks of turning out a 
beny, half-starved calf in the spring 
in the clover field, with the skin on 
its sides all split through with a 
knife in order to add to its growth. 
And this last proposition is quite 
as sensible and philosophical as the 
other. Nature takes care of itself 
in those particulars. Sap in trees 
is what blood is to animals. Its 
vigorous flow reaches every part: 
of its composition, and gives to 
each its proper play and function. 
We can show frequent instances of 
a decrepid, shrivelled branch, by 
the throwing open and manuring 
of the roots, and a my prun- 
an 


ing of the top, increased 


inch to two inches diameter in a 
single season; and without assist- 
ance as it grew, bursting and throw- 
ing off its old contracted bark as 
freely as the growth of a vigorous 
asparagus shoot would develop it- 
self during a warm shower in May. 
—American Agriculturist. 


MISS E KIMBESLY, AS A SHAKSPEARIAN READER. 


‘VIEW Of THE DEW JERSEY STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM, aT TRENTON. 


N. JERSEY LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Below we give a fine view of 
this noble institution. Of late 
years much has been done for the 
unfortunate class of our fellow: be- 
ings for whom this and kindred 
institutions are designed. Under 
kind and gentle treatment, many a 
one, in whom the light of reason 
had become o , or rendered 
well nigh extinct, has recovered, 
and gone forth into life again to 
mingle in the daily duties and so- 
cialities of the world. We rejoice 
in every new advance made in 
medical science that mitigates hu- 
man suffering, and hail the estab- 
lishment and perpetuity of institu- 
tions of this character, which have 
for their object the cure or relief 
of the dreaded disease of insanity. 
This building compares favorably 
with edifices of a similar character 
in the other parts of the country. 
The whole length of thé front is 
465 feet ; depth of the three centre 
buildings, 85 feet; depth of end 
buildings, 60 feet: depth of each 
ward, 36 feet. There are now 191 
patients in it, and it is only intend- 
ed to accommodate 200. The cen- 
tre building is four stories high. 
The first, being the steward’s apart- 
ments, kitchens and store-rooms. 
The second, the public offices, par- 
lors, etc. The third, the superin- 
tendent’s private rooms and the 
chapel. The fourth, bed rooms. 
The tanks for supplying water oc- 
cupy the dome. The wings are 
three stories high, and are similarly 
arranged, except the first story of 
those adjoining the centre, which . 
are arranged for various domestic 
offices and bed rooms. The first 
story of the extended wings is di- 
vided, and appropriately fitted for 


.the accommodation of the most 


excited and violent classes of each 
sex. Where the first and extended 
wings overlap, they are carried up 
a story higher, forming a small de- 
partment for convalescents, or 
those desiring more private apart- 
ments A bill was introduced into 
the legislature to erect two addi- 
tional wings on each end of the 
building, to be 130 feet in length, 
and to correspond with the present 
building. These contemplated 
wings were intended for the recep- 
tion of the more excited patients, 


-in order to remove them as far as 


possible from those who were par- 
tially recovered. These, it is con- 
templated, can be finished ata cost 
of $35,000, which, when finished, 
will make the whole lenge of*the 
building 725 feet. But the legis- 
lature saw proper not to pass it, 
so the matter remains as it was 
before. 
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SLEASOVS PISTORIAL COMPANION. 


[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.] 
Is IT TRUE? 


Bestow you yet a lingering thought, kind friends, 
And does remembrance ever turn to me? 

That thought is nrusic, and the tone it sends, 
Thrills through the heart Molian melody. 

°T is sweet to be remembered, and we flee 
Fondly away to those who cherish yet 

A kindly feeling, and a kindlier plea 
That we, the absent ones, will not forget. 


To sympathetic words the full heart bounds, 
And throbs responsive to the generous tone 

That tells us, though we wander earth's wide rounds, 
In joy or sorrow, we are not alone. 

For memories, o'er us with their angel wings 
Are hovering, and the volume tale they tell, 

Bids joy come welling from its fountain springs, « 
And drives the starting teardrop to its cell. 


*T is sweet to be remembered—words are nought, 
And only mock us with their poverty ; 

The soul’s unfathomed depths in vain are sought, 
And lean we on the word-staff wearily. 

Poor broken reed! would that some vision kind, 
Sailing adown from out yon starry sky, 

For inward thoughts true spirit words would find 
As tributes to a breathing memory. 


°T is sweet to be remembered—I can greet 
The waiting earth-worm with a joyous smile ; 
And the chill tomb would only be more sweet, 
That I within your memories live the while. 
fis sweet to be remembered— when you kneel 
And plead for blessings from the Three in One ; 
On heaven’s gate impress a triple seal, 
Link me, and thee, and the Eternal Throne! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


NEILNAARGE. 


AN IRISH LEGEND. 


BY MBS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 
A uapry man was Barney O'Leary. He 
lived years ago, long before the last bitter drop 
—the blighting of the potato crop—had filled 
the cup of Irish poverty. In Barney’s time the 
peasantry were comparatively prosperous, and 
he, in particular, seemed born under a lucky 
star. None of the neighboring farms bore com- 
parison with his well-cultivated acres; and the 
loads of well cut turf, which were yearly brought 
from his inexhaustible bog, would have made 
the,hearts of the poor cinder scrapers of our 
t cities leap for joy. And then the neatly 
cottage, with its convenient outbuild- 
ings, and above all, the seven fine cows—Bar- 
ney’s especial boast and pride. Surely such an 
establishment needed a mistress; and it was a 
marvel to the country round that no bright-eyed 
little Kathleen, nod gentle Mary, or patient 
Bridget, had yet become the presiding genius of 
the envied spot. 

But Barney was a prudent man, and could 
keep his own counsel, as well as if he had been 
born in Yankee land. He had his reasons for 
not being in haste to marry, and when the prop- 
er time arrived, the bright eyed little Kathleen 
was found. All would have gone on swim- 
mingly, and a merry wedding there would have 
been, had not the little damsel—with a fore- 
thought beyond her years, while she gave her 
blushing consent—laid down certain conditions, 
to which Barney found it difficult to accede. 

Not a drop of liquor must henceforth cross his 
lips. Kathleen had seen and felt the evils of in- 
temperance in her father’s house, and the man 
whom she would wed must swear on the holy 
crucifix to abstain from the fatal cup. 

“But, Kathleen, my darlint,” remonstrated 
the afflicted lover, “ will ye not allow a poor fel- 
low a cheerful glass in the harvest? Indade, 
and it would be cruel in ye to say that, when I 
am toiling in the fields for your sake, that ye 
may be as grand as any lady in the land, not a 
drop of the comfort must cross my lips. Sure 
ye were never thirsty, my honey.” 


“That's where you are mistaken, Barney 
O’Leary—but can ye not drink what will not 


make a beast of yourself? Will I not come to 
the field myself with the sweet buttermilk from 
the churn? And if that is not enough for ye, is 
there a lass in the country who can brew a bet- 
ter cask of beer than your own Kathleen ?” 

“ That is just thé truth, and the words sound 
sweetly from those cherry red lips,” exclaimed 
Barney, gazing with admiration upon the ani- 
mated countenance of the fair speaker; “and 
yet, my darlint, I cannot be after promising that 
never a drop of Irish whiskey will I taste again. 
Why the good people under ground themselves 
‘uke it. Did ye never hear of Neiluaarge and 


his whiskey bottle? And there is Father O’Brien. 
Does he not take a drop of the crathur to com- 
fort his heart when he stands by the bed of the 
sick and the dying? Sure and ye may trust your 
own Barney, when the priest and the fairies tell 
ye that it is needful” 

“T will trust no man living, Barney; and it is 
strange that a raisonable man like yourself does 
not know your own failings better. Were ye 
not picked out of the ditch last Hallow Eve night, 
and carried to your own home, like a drunken 
fool as ye were? The priest can do as he likes, 
be has more sense than a poor crathur like you; 
and as to the fairies, ye will never prosper if ye 
do not stop talking lightly of the good folks. 
That is another bad habit of your own.” 

“ And little harm it has ever done me, Kath- 
leen. Indade, it is the truth, that I care not the 
snap of my finger for Neilnaarge and all his 
crew, and yet there is not a more prosperous 
man this side of Dublin. O, Kathleen, my 
honey, think of the snug little house, and the 
fine fields of potatoes, and the seven cows, as 
great beauties as yer eyes ever restedon. A 
jewel of a husband ye will get when ye take 
your own Barney. Sure you will give me lave 
to speak to the priest.” 

“Not without the promise,” replied the im- 
persuasible maiden ; “ nor then either, unless you 
will quit talking of those above you. Have you 
not seen the great white rock on the barren 
moor, where Neilnaarge dwells with his fairy 
band ?” 

* Many a time I have seen the rock, but never 
a bit of a fairy around it. The old wives say 
that fire will draw the little folks out; and if ye 
like, my darlint, I will kindle a fine turf fire 
around the rock, and if the wee king himself ap- 
pears, I will drink his health in a glass of the 
rale old Irish whiskey.” 

“ Och, Barney, are ye not afraid to talk in this 
way? You would sing another tune if you 
found yoursel fornenst the king's majesty. But 
I will stand no longer prating with you. My 
spinning-wheel is idle, and you should be at 
your work.” 

“And ye will not give me lave to buy the 
wedding-gear,” urged her lover, still detaining 
her. In troth, there is not another lass in the 
country who would not jump at my offer.” 

“Take them, then, if you plase,” replied his 
cruel mistress. “I have told you the truth, 
Barney O’Leary. The man who would have 
Kathleen for his bride, must bid farewell to the 
whiskey bottle.” 

Thus saying, the little damsel disappeared 
from Barney's view with such marvellous celer- 
ity that, had he not caught a glimpse of her blue 
kirtle in a neighboring thicket, he might almost 
have imagined that she claimed kindred with 
the invisible beings, in whom she placed so firm 
a faith. He did not attempt to follow her, how- 
ever, but musing upon her words, returned to 
his daily duties. 

Time passed on, and Barney, although still a 
strong advocate for the virtues of the real old 
Irish whiskey, found it impossible to abandon 
all hope of the fair Kathleen, and after a long 
struggle, agreed to accede to her terms, and take 
the required oath. But alas for the perversity 
of womankind! Fears lest her lover, thus un- 
wi lingly compelled to do what his conscience 
did not prompt, should, at some future day, for- 
feit his word thus sacredly pledged, were now 
vivid in Kathleen’s mind, and she proposed to 
Barney that he should try the effect of three 
months’ abstinence, held by no other pledge than 
his affection for her. If this had power to re- 
strain him for that length of time, he might then 
ventare to kiss the crucifix, and repeat his vow. 

It was no use to try to resist the pertinacious 
maiden, and, as usual, Barney yielded. The 
whiskey bottle remained undisturbed upon a 
shelf, the ale house missed its accustomed guest, 
and the merry boys for many a mile round 
gazed with wonder upon the altered mien of 
Barney O'Leary, who, even upon a fair-day, was 
seen pursuing his daily occupations with steady 
step and undiminished industry. 

And now the time of trial had nearly passed, 
and the day was fast approaching when Barney 
could claim his promised bride. 

“It is the happy man I am this night,” he ex- 
claimed, as he again sat by the side of his little 
Kathleen. “One week more, my darlint, and 
ye will be your own Barney's bride. Ye may 
break the old whiskey bottle now if ye like. 
Barney cares for it now no more. One kiss 
from those pretty lips is comfort enough for a 
poor fellow like myself.” a 


As he spoke, he enforced his words with a 
vigorous smack, which was rather more gently 
returned, while Kathleen responded in her most 
persuasive tones: 

“Bat you will not be after going to Dublin 
the morrow, dear Barney. What if it is St. Pat- 
rick’s day? Blessingson his memory. Will ye 
not keep it at home, with your own Kathleen? 
A merry day we will have of it, and a blithe 
dance in the evening beside. Surely ye would 
not like to have me take another partner but 
yourself.” 

“T will be home before nightfall, sweet Kath- 
leen. Old Dobbin is a fast trotter. Surely you 
will not begrudge me one day’s pleasure, and a 
sight of his honor’s excellency, the governor 
himself. I know what is troubling your little 
head. Ye are afraid to trust your Barney 
among the boys on St. Patrick’s Day. Now 
shame on ye, my darlint, to .be after doubting 
me when near three months have passed since a 
drap of the liquor has crossed my lips.” 

“I do not doubt ye, Barney, but it is a wild 
place this Dublin is on St. Patrick’s day; and if 
your own head is clear, you will find many a 
one who will pick a quarrel with you for nothing 
at all, and you will come home with a black eye 
and a broken nose for our wedding.” 

“ Never fear me, Kathleen. Ere the shadows 
fall, Barney will stand at your side ready for the 
merry dance, with a face as smooth as your 
own, barring the whiskers.” 

Half convinced, Kathleen yielded to her lov- 
er’s arguments, and ere the morning dawned, 
Barney was on his way to the great city. Bat 
many a weary mile lay between, and the bad 
road was trying to the patience of old Dobbin, 
if not to that of his master. All difficulties 
were at length surmounted, however, and leav- 
ing his horse at an inn on the outskirts of the 
town, Barney joined the crowd, who seemed 
pressing forward to one particular part of the 
city. Presently a tremendous cheer from every 
voice announced that they had reached the cas- 
tle, and looking towards the spot where every 
eye seemed turned, Barney beheld the cause of 
all this commotion. 

In an open window over the colonnade, smiling 
and bowing at a tremendous rate, stood a gen- 
tleman, who looked as if his nourishment from 
the time that he was born had been confined ex- 
clusively to saffron cakes. A broad blue ribbon, 
from which depended the insignia of his rank, 
was visible beneath the velvet collar of his plain 
dark frock coat, and a brilliant star glittered 
upon his breast, in close and honorable compan- 
ionsbip with which, appeared a shamrock, which 
might have caused the largest sized “Flat 
Dutch” cabbage to hide its diminished head in 
very shame. When this respectable herb was 
duly distinguished by the crowd, and discovered 
to be actually and bona fide their national em- 
blem, it is probable that there could not have 
been found a dozen individuals among them 
who would not have suffered themselves to be 
kicked within an inch of their lives by the illus- 
trious gentleman with the saffron-colored coun- 
tenance. 

As it was, a succession of the most rapturous 
shouts issued from the respective and respectable 
lungs of every man, woman and child there 
present; in return for which, the distinguished 
personage in the window forthwith, and in the 
kindest manner which it is possible to conceive, 
proceeded to favor them with a view of his ex- 
ceedingly white and dazzling teeth, and to per- 
form solely for their gratification, and by no 
means for the purpose of displaying his own 
graces, a series of “nods and becks and wreath- 
ed smiles.” which, as a matter of course, only 
called forth additional expressions of admiration. 
“Long life to yer bonor’s glory!” “The bles- 
sings of St. Patrick on yer majesty’s lordship!” 
“Haurroo yer sowls! look at the shamrock!” 
“ The light of heaven on yer path, my lord liftin- 
ant, jewel!” “ Amin,I pray God.” “Och, plase 
yer honor’s riverance, don’t be smiling that way, 
or sorra bit of myself can see you; my eyes is 
dazzled intirely with them teeth.” 

This last delicate morsel of hyperbole was the 
sally of a half-naked fellow, stationed sufficiently 
near the window to admit of his excellency’s 
hearing the words; and certainly if their poor 
author's eyes had been dazzled before, they must 
now have been struck perfectly sightless by the 
increased brilliancy of the smiles that, in due 
appreciation of his compliment, were levelled at 
the spot where he stood. 

At this moment the attraction at the window 
was considerably increased by the appearance of 


& very pretty, good tempered looking woman, 
with a slight tend@l@ncy to embonpoint in her figure. 
She wore fair hair in plain Madonna bands, its 
only ornament being a small coronet of emeralds, 
and in the bosom of her white satin dress was 
tastefully placed a luxuriant shamrock. If the 
shouts were loud before, I'll leave it to my read- 
ers to imagine what they became when the la- 
dy, advancing to the front of the windows, re- 
moved it from her bosom, and holding it for- 
ward for a moment, smilingly raised it to her 
lips, bending her head slowly in a graceful cour- 
tesy. In a second, thousands of hats and head- 
pieces of every description, shot up like rockets 
into the air, and one wild impetuous yell burst 
simultaneously from every lip, while, on the im- 
pulse of the moment. hundreds of poor wretches 
actually danced and jumped about in the ecstacy 
of their delight. 

“Hurroo! Why don’t ye shout, yer sowls? 
Only look at» her—look at her—see that!” 
“More power to you, my ladyship, and may ye 
never see death, barrin’ in the bed of glory.” 
“ Och, but it’s her that’s the beauty!” “Take 
care, my ladyship, yer honor, there's a thief of a 
sparrow goin’ to pick yer lips; arrah, bad luck 
to him, but it’s fond of cherries, he is!” “Holy 
Mary, my lord liftinapt, ’tis you that’s the happy 
man intirely; them diamonds in your coat isn’t 
worth a thraneen tooards the jewel you have 
beside you to wear in your heart!” “That I 
may never, but I'd die happy if I could jist get 
one shake hands with her.” “ You shake hands 
with her! You! Well, if that doesn’t flog the 
Danes! She wouldn't touch you with a pair of 
tongs!” 

Such exclamations were heard everywhere 
throughout the castle yard, until the band, which, 
during the continuation of the scene, had been 
inflicting fresh indignities on that much dese- 
crated piece of music, the national anthem, sud- 
denly changed it, and struck up “St. Patrick’s 
Day in the morning.” Then commenced the 
fan in right earnest. Hats, caps, and even 
shoes, flew through the air, scattering in many 
places lively tokens of the people's joy. Young 
gentlemen inserted two fingers between their 
teeth, thereby forming a very delightful musical 
instrument, upon which they performed, in a 
most thrilling manner, sundry bars of popular 
airs; adding considerably to the melody of: the 
same, by elaborate variations, occasionally ac- 
companied by vocal representations of dogs in 
extreme agony, or the still sweeter notes of the 
feline species. Men shouted, women screamed, 
children squalled, and his excellency displayed 
his utter contempt fcr that antiquated proverb, 
which says: “You shouldn’t show your teeth 
when you can’t bite.” 

In the midst of the wild excitement of this 
scene, no wonder that poor Barney soon lost all 
remembrance of his Kathleen and the required 
pledge of abstinence which was to ensure his 
fature happiness. His throat was dry with hur- 
raing. The whiskey bottle was passed around 
that the enthusiastic multitude might gain new 
strength for the expression of their joy, and 
Barney was not the man to refuse the proffered 
draught. He drank long and deep; and being 
now somewhat unaccustomed to liquor, its 
effects were soon visible in his demeanor. As 
Kathleen had predicted, there was plenty of 
fighting during the day, and when, with a dim 
recollection that he was to be at home about 
nightfall, Barney took his way to the inn where 
he had left his horse, the whiskers were by no 
means the only thing that marred the smooth- 
ness of his countenance. A black eye and sun- 
dry frightfal-looking bruises showed plainly the 
occupation in which he had been engaged, and 
were, to say the least, not very ornamental to 
one who, ere another week had passed, was to 
claim the hand of the pretty little Kathleen. 


But Barney thought not of the effect his ap- 
pearance might produce on his fair mistress. 
He was in the most exuberant spirits ; and as he 
mounted his faithful steed, and carefully depos- 
ited a freshly filled bottle of the “rale old cra- 
thur” in his capacious coat pocket, he waved 
the remains of his hat in the air, and with three 
hearty cheers, bade farewell to the good city of 
Dublin, proceeding at a brisk trot in the direc- 
tion of his native village. 

The moon was high in the heavens when he 
reached the desolate mpor, about a mile from 
his own bome. There stood the huge white 
rock, to which we have before referred, rearing 
its proud form above all the surrounding ob- 
jects. A bright thought seized upon Barney's 
excited brain. 
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“ And sure,” he exclaimed, “if there’s a night 
in the year when the fairies should be dancing, 
it is on this blessed eve; and as sure as my 
name is Barney O'Leary, I will join them in 
that same spree, and Neilnaarge himself will 
pledge me in the rale old Irish whiskey. That 
will be something to tell my jewel of a Kath- 
leen, if she blames a poor lad for taking a drop 
of the crathur on St. Patrick’s day. Sure she 
will be after excusing me when I tell her that 
his little majesty himself took a glass in my 
company.” 

Thus saying, Barney alighted from his horse, 
and securing him ata little distance, advanced 
to the rock and carefully reconnoitered the prem- 
ises, bowing at the same time with mock humil- 
ity, and exclaiming in a stentorian voice : 

“ Will your majesty’s riverance and your 
merry band plase to come forth? °Tis Barney 
O'Leary has come. to join yer diince this blessed 
night, with a bottle of as good old whiskey as 
ye would wish to taste, in his pocket. Faith and 
I will treat ye to a glass.” 

There was no response to Barney’s eloquent 
appeal, save the sighing of the wind and the 
hooting of an owl; and he paused for a moment, 
at a loss how to effect his object. 

“The little folks shall notyescape me 0 aisy,” 
he said, at length. “Iam determined to dance 
with them this night, if there’s one in the rock. 
I will see if the fire will draw them out.” 

No sooner said than done. In afew moments 
Barney had collected a large pile of dry fagots, 
which he piled around the rock, and drawing a 
tinder box from his pocket soon succeeded in 
kindling a fire which, on any other night would 
have alarmed the neighboring villagers, but on 
this memorable evening, bonfires were common 
and excited little attention. While engaged in 
this manner, Barney had taken repeated draughts 
from the whiskey bottle, and was now capering 
before the crackling blaze, calling upon the 
fairies to come forth and see how a mortal man 
could bate them at the jig and fling. 

Of what further transpired we have no record, 
for beyond this period Barney could remember 
nothing. It was his belief that he was suddenly 
overpowered by a host of invisible enemies, who 
threw him upon his horse and transported him 
to his own home. At any rate this was where 
he fownd hims+if dn the following morning, with 
an aching head and a heavy heart, for the follies 
of yesterday were now vivid in his mind, and he 
feared to meet the bright eye of Kathleen. 
Sadly he crept to the barn to fodder his cattle, 
but what was his horror and astonishment, upon 
finding that his seven fine cows—the very pride 
of his heart and the envy of the country round 
—were missing. No trace of them could be 
found; and after a long and weary search, Bar- 
ney returned once more to his barn to bewail 
his Joss, when a sympathizing neighbor, to whom 
he had related his troubles, exclaimed : 


“As sure as ye are a living man, Barney 
O'Leary, Neilnaarge bas yer cows. Were ye 
not after telling me of yer folly last evening ?— 
and is not this a fine revenge for the same ?” 


Struck with the remark, Barney hastily pro- . 


ceeded to the moor. There lay the blackened 
remains of his pile of fagots, while, in the midst, 
the rock stood unharmed, and pictured in bold 
relief upon its front were the forms of the seven 
cows, with the figure of a little old man answer- 
ing to the description which the old wives gave 
of Neilraage, following them with a small whip 
brandished in his hand. 

It was too much for poor Barney. His beau- 
tiful cows transformed to stone, and placed upon 
the rock, as a perpetual memento of his shame 
and folly. 

He turned fiom the fatal spot, and years 
passed away before he was again seen among 
his fellow-men. Some said that he dwelt like a 
hermit among the mountains, others that he had 
gone to lands beyond the seas. His well-con- 
ducted farm remained neglected for several 
years, and was at length appropriated by a dis- 
tant relative. Kathleen found consolation for 
her carly disappointment, and became the wife 
of one who could more easily withstand the 
temptation of the whiskey bottle; and the name 
of Barney O*Leary was seldom mentioned, save 
when passing the great white rock where the 
figures of the cows were still distinctly visible. 

Many years after, an aged man was seen hov- 
ering around the place, gazing sadly upon the 
forms of the poor animals, and was heard to 
count them several times in succession, repeat- 
ing in melancholy tones: ‘ Yes, just seven; not 
one spared to comfort the heart of poor Barney.” 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
BLIGHTED PROSPECTS. 


Behold her haggard features now, 

And then compare with other days ; 
That brow thus marked by grief and care, 

With one that’s lit by hope’s sheen ray ; 
No longer now the joyous smile 

Of mirth and happiness doth play 
Around those finely chiselled lips, 

But misery lingereth there for aye. 


Those golden locks are silvered o'er, 

And pallid is the brow of youth ; 
Misery, death and black despair 

Have hence assumed the place of truth ; 
The infant cradled in her arms, 

The little ones around her knee, 
Each tells the tale of endless woe, 


And speaks a father’s infamy. 


Where sleeps he now with whom she launched 
Upon life’s fierce, tempestuous wave? 

Go ask them, where? they 'll whisper you, 
Within the wretched drunkard’s grave! 

The hopes of other days have gone, 
And clouded is the moral sky 

Where love and truth resplendent shone, 
Like stars which brightly beam on high. 


The cot beside yon gurgling stream, 
Where lave the waters on the shore ; 

And gently bend the tall, proud trees, 
Before the vine-secluded door ; 

Where flowers spring and brightly bloom, 
And incense-ladened winds sigh low— 

Was once her home, ere sorrow came 
And stamped its image on her brow. 


THE OLD POYDRAS SOCK SELLER. 


A strange old man is he, who may be seen 
any day. be it cold or hot, in the neighborhood 
of the Poydras Market, with a bundle of socks 
in his hand, or on the banquette beside him 
Selling socks is now his only business, yet time 
was when it was not so. Of the multiform mu- 
tations of human life; that old man has experi- 
enced more than mortal’s share. See how he 
mutters to himself, and smiles, half insanely, as 
he praises his wares to his real or pretended cus- 
tomers! One eye is closed, and the lid is swol- 
len, and the face of the sock seller is covered 
with scars. These are traces left on the old 
man’s face by assassin burglars, who, some two 
years ago, robbed him of his goods, and left him 
as one dead, in his house, in Circus Street. It 
was long before this old man recovered, and 
when he did, his intellect was a wreck, and noth- 
ing save his business habits were left to save 
him from total insanity. Since then he has fol- 
lowed the business of selling socks. 

But it were unjust to the old man to give so 
imperfect an abstract of his history. Let us roll 
back the tide of time a quarter of a century, and 
a tall, fine looking genalennen may be observed 
walking down Broadway, in New York Fair 
ladies ogle him as he and feel flattered 
when he smiles upon them. And is it strange ¢ 
for the smiler of that day is a wholesale mer- 
chant of princely fortune! After that, changes 
came. he merchant. broken in fortune, re- 
moved to New Orleans, and his remains may 
now be found in the muttering sock seller of the 
Poydras Market. There is a strange tale of love 
connected with the old man, but that we cannot 
now give—N. 0. Picayune. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


Tis not the fuirness of the brow, 
Nor brightness of the eye; 

Nor yet the cheek, whose radiant glow 
Can with carnation vie, 

That has a power to chain my gaze, 
Or hold it in control ; 

The beauty that I most admire, 
Shines spotless from the soul. 


The beauty of the form and face 
Last only in our prime ; 

The charms that centre in the soul 
Will never wane with time ; 

The radiance from that inner shrine, 
That lights the thoughtful eye, 
Will chain for hours my earnest gaze, 

Its charms can never die. 


ART OF SWIMMING. 

Men are drowned by raising their arms above 
water, the unbuoyed weight of which depresses 
the head. Other animals have neither notion 
nor ability to act in a similar manner, and there- 
fore swim naturally. When a man falls into 
deep water, he will rise to the surface, and will 
continue there, if he does not elevate his hands. 
If he moves his hands under the water in any 
way he pleases, bis head will rise so high as to 
allow him free liberty to breathe; and if he will 
use his legs as in the act of walking (or rather of 
walking up stairs), his shoulders will rise above 
the water, so that he may u-e the less exertion 
with his hands, or apply them to other purposes. 
These plain directions are recommended to the 
recollection of those who have not learned to 
swim in their youth, as they may be found high- 
ly advantageous in preserving life—Scient:/ic 

merican, 


WATERLOO THE DAY AFTER THE BATTLE 

On a surface of two square miles, it was as- 
certained that 50,000 men and horses were lying ! 
The luxurious crop of ripe grain which had 
covered the field of battle was reduced to litter, 
and beaten into the earth ; and the surface, trod- 
den down by the cavalry, and furrowed deeply 
by the cannon wheels, was strewn with many a 
relic of the fight. Helmets and cuirasses, shat- 
tered fire-arms and broken swords; all the vari- 
ety of military ornaments; lancer caps and 
Highland bonnets; uniforms of every color, 
plume, a musical instruments, the 
apparatus of artillery, drams, bugles; but, good 
God ! why dwell on the harrowing picture of a 
foughten tield? Each and every ruinous display 
bore mute testimony to the misery of such a 
battle. * * * Could the melancholy ap- 
pearance of this scene of death be heightened, it 
would be by witnessing the researches of the 
living amidst its desolation for the objects of 
their love. Mothers, and wives, and children, 
for days were occupied in that mournful duty ; 
and the confusion of the corpses, friend and 
foe ingermingled, as they were, ofien rendered 
the attempt at recognizing individuals difficult, 
and in some cases impossible. * * In many 
places the dead lay four deep upon each other, 
marking the spot some British square had occu- 
pied, when exposed for hours to the murderous 
fire of a French battery. Outside, lancer and 
cuirassier were scattered thickly on the earth. 
Madly attempting to force the serried bayonets 
of the British, they had fallen, in the bootless 
essay, by the muxketry of the inner files. Far- 
ther on, you traced the spot where the cavalry 
of France and England had encountered. Chas- 
seur and hussar were intermingled; and the 
heavy Norman horses of the Imperial Guard were 
interspersed with the gray chargers which had 
carried Albion’s chivalry. Here the Highlander 
and trailleur lay, side by side, together; and the 
heavy dragoon, with Green Erin’s badge upon 
his helmet, was grappling in death with the 
Polish lancer. * * * On the summit of the 
ridge, where the ground was covered with dead, 
and trodden fetluck-deep in mud and gore, by 
the frequent rush of rival cavalry, the thick- 
strewn corpses of the Imperial Guard pointed 
out where Napoleon had been defeated. Here, 
in column, that favored corps, on whom his last 
chance rested, had been annihilated; and the 
advance and repulse of the Guard was traceable 
by a mass of fallen Frenchmen. In the hoilow 
below, the last struggle of France had been vain- 
ly made; for there the Old Guard, when the 
middle battalions had been forced back, at- 
tempted to meet the British, and atford time for 
their disorganized companions to rally. Here 
the British left, which had converged upon the 
French centre, had come up; and here the bayo- 
net closed the test—Family Herald. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
I THINK OF THEE. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 

I think of thee when all is hushed 
In night’s serene repose, 

When round the overwearied earth 
The shadowy curtains close ; 

But most my spirit dwells on thee 
When it is wrapped in gloom, 

And wishes for the hour when we 
Shall meet beyond the tomb. 

And as I turn my thoughts to thee 
When silence reigns around, 

And conjure up thy fantasy 
When darkness is profound ; 

As then I seem to see thy face 
Upon me sweetly smile, 

And in thy soft, seraphic grace, 
Am blest a little while ; 


So, when the heavens are bright to thee, 
And earth is dark and lone; 

And thou to thy bright home canst flee, 
Nor hear the sufferer’s moan ; 

Then look upon the dark, cold earth, 
Where I must longer stay, 

And pity me for all the clouds 
That darken o er my day! 

And pray that soon, from doubt and care, 
My soul may seek the skies ; 

And, blest forevermore with thee, 
Through all the spheres arise. 


BERMUDA FEMALES. 

N. P. Willis, in one of his late letters from 
Bermuda, suys :—‘ Here every female is trained, 
from childhvod, to carry burthens upon the 
head. From a teacup w a water pail, every- 
thing is placed on a small cusbion at the top of 
the skull. ‘The absolute erectness of figure 
necessary to keep the weight where it can best 
be supported by the spine, the nice balance of 
gait to poise it without being steadied by the 
hands, the throwing forward of the chest with 
the pooture and etfort that are demanded, and 
measured action of the hips, and the deliberate- 
ness with which all turning round or looking 
aside must be done, combine to furm an habitual 
demeanor and gait of peculiar loftiness and 
stateliness. A prouder-looking procession than 
the market-women, as they go with their baskets 
on their heads acruss the square below our ve- 
randa, could not be found in the world. The 
look incapable of being surprised into a quic 
movement ; and are, without exception, queenly 
of mien—though it come, strangely enough, 
from carrying the burthens of the slave.” 


And what is fame? the meanest have their ’ 
The greatest can but blaze, and pass away — ‘ 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
THE OLD LOG BRIDGE. 


BY EVA LESLIE. 


O ’t was ever a favorite haunt of mine in my childhood’s 

To wander there by the old log bridge, and gather the 
fragrant flowers ; 

The lily and the violet, which grew by the rivulet’s side, 

Where I'd hear the birds singing their evening songs at 
the hour of eventide. 


Yes, that old log bridge, 1 remember it well, in that little 
shady grove, 

It was a lonely, though beautiful spot where the hum- 
ming-bird loved to rove ; 

And I'd often sit by the rivulet’s side, on that old and 
mossy stone, 

And a charming sound to my listening ear was the little 
streamlet’s tone. 


And often when on my way to school, I would sit on that 
mossy seat, 

And drink of the pure and sparkling rill which glided at 
my feet; 

of es Matte murmuring streamlet where the merry sun- 
beams played 

Through many a hole in the old log bridge in that little 
forest glade. 


That old log bridge, I remember it well, with ivy and moss 
o'ergrown, 

And that little murmuring streamlet, with its sweetly 
echoing tone ; 

But years have passed since I viewed those scenes, those 
joyous scenes of yore, 

And though the murmuring rill is there yet, the bridge is 
seen no more. 


FAUITS OF EARLY RISING. 


The preface to the last volume of Rev. Dr. 
Barnes's “ Notes,” which has just appeared, men- 
tions a fact which is worthy of being remember- 
ed by those who are avcustomed to excuse them- 
selves from the performance of any great and 
useful work for the “ want of time.” Dr. Barnes 
has published in all sixteen volumes of biblical 
“ Notes,” during the composition of which he 
has had the charge of a large congregation in 
and yet he has not suffered his 
authorial labors to infringe upon the duties of 
the pastoral office. These sixteen volumes, he 
informs us, “ have all been written before nine 
o’clock in the morning, and are the fruits of the 
habit of rising between four and five o’clock.” 
From the first, he has made it an invariable rule 
to cease writing precisely at nine o’clock ; and 
now he finds his formidable task accomplished, 
and has the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
been permitted to send forth more than 250,000 
volumes of commentary on the New Testament, 
and that probably a greater number has been 
published abroad. All this has been aceom- 
plished in hours which the majority of men 
waste in bed, in idle listlessness, or in gétti 
ready for the labors of the day—New Engla 
Farmer. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
A SONG. 


BY T. H. INGALLS. 


Blandly are the breezes blowing, 
Set thy care-worn spirit free ; 
Fleetly are the waters flowing, 
Cease thy toil, whate’er it be. 
Earth is lightness, earth is brightness, 
Come thou to the fields with me. 


Early birds are sweetly singing, 
With their mates in yonder grove ; 
Spring-time flowers from earth are springing, 
Nature overflows with love. 
Ever gladly, never sadly, 
Let our spirits soar above. 


Let us wander forth, and listen 
To the pean nature pours; 
Seest thou not the dewdrops glisten 
On the grass and on the flowers? 
O what pleasures, 0 what treasures, 
In the joyous spring are ours. 


Books and folios are forsaken, 

Glad we go to hail the spring ; 
All our finer feelings waken, 

As the song the spring doth sing. 
Grief-disarming, passion-charming, 

Let us hie to hail the spring. 


A TOUCHING CUSTOM. 

There exists at Lhassa a touching custom, 
which we were in some sort jeaious of finding 
among infidels. In the evening, as soon as the 
light declines, the Thibetan men, women and 
children cease from all business, and assemble 
in the principal parts of the city, and in the pub- 
lic squares. As soon as the groups are formed, 
every one sits down on the ground, and begins 
slowly to chant his prayers in an ander tone ; and 
the religious concert produces an immense and 
solemn harmony throughout the city, powerfully 
affecting to the soul! The first time we heard 
it, we could not help making a sorrowful com- 
parison between this Pagan town, where all 
prayer is common, and the cities of Europe, 
where people would blush to make the signs of 
the cross in public—Huc's T:avels in Tartary. 


Let the business of others alone, and atten? 
to your own. 
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CROWN, SEAL, ETC., OF FAUSTIN I. 

All our readers know that Soulouque, the 
chief magistrate of Hayti, has assumed the im- 
perial purple, and with it the name of Faustin I, 
and has created a numerous nobility around 
him. The solemn and imposing scene of crown- 
ing the emperor and empress in the cathedral, 
by Archbishop Manthuol, on the 18th of April, 
took place in the presence of all the dignity and 
wealth of the empire. After the crowning of 
the imperial pair, the solemn befediction and 
imposition of hands, according to the rites of 
the Popish Church, the processson 
formed and moved towards the pal- 
ace. The coronation of Napoleon 
was outshone in the cost and splen- 
dor of the crown, its jewels glittering 
like stars in the firmament, and the 
number of nobles and marshals far 
outnumbered those who danced at- 
tendance at St. Cloud ; and it is very 
doubtful if Louis Napoleon’s corona- 
tion will exceed that of Faustin I. 
The eoronation of the emperor and 
empress of Hayti was delayed a long 
while, till the regalia, furniture of the 
poles, ete., could be procured from 

aris. The engraving represents the 
imperial seal, insignia and crown. 
These are the workmanship of M. 
Rouvenat, of the firm of Christophe 
& Rouvenat. This house has filled a 
vast number of foreign orders, and 
sent royal insignia, votive swords, 
and gala jewels to Constantinople, 
Egypt, and the cities of South Amer- 
ica. The queen of Madagascar wears 
acrown of their manufacture. Fond- 
Calalou, the subject of the second en- 
graving, is a favorite retreat of the 
emperor, a delicious nest embowered 
in high palm-trees, in the midst of 
the severe and volcanic scenery of 
Jacmel. It is here that his majesty, 
surrounded by a circle of his most 
intimate friends, seeks, from time to 
time, a temporary relaxation from 
the oppressive cares of state. This 
engraving is quite interesting from 
the fact that it is from a drawing by 
an artist of color, a Haytien, M. de 
Leogane, who is not only an admira- 
ble draughtsman, but a meritorious 
sculptor, and a man of great taste 
and refinement. We have read some 
of his letters, written in a pure and polished 
style. He is one of the ornaments of the court 
of Faustin, which also possesses its t, in the 
person of the Duke de Segrelier, who has writ- 
ten some very delightful verses. So that the 
ree court is not without its men of letters 
and art. 

In_ his coronation his sable majesty has rather 
stolen the march on his illustrious compeer in 
France, who has not yet declared the empire, 
but is unquestionably awaiting the favorable 
juncture to seat himself upon the throne of 
my uncle.” 


GOD BLESS YOU. 

As we journeyed on, a trifling incident occur- 
red, which very favorably disposed us towards 
the peasantry of Spain. A large party of ficld 
laborers, attired in scarlet jackets and sashes, 
were returning to their homes after the toils of 
the day, and were singing in unison a lively 
song, in token of the happiness within their 
hearts. The sun was now sinking behind the 
hills, and the stars of evening were beginning to 
gem the vast canopy of heaven. A soft and rich 
twilight gave a sweet mellowness to the features 


KOSSUTH AND His CAUSE. 

The *cause of absolatism on the continent of 
Europe, is the cause of religious persecution. 
The tyrants whose overthrow is sought by Kos- 
suth, are the men who obstruct or probibit alto- 
gether the circulation of God’s Word, who im- 
prison or banish humble and godly disciples of 
Christ, for no crime save that of worshipping 
God according to their construction of his laws, 
who break up prayer meetings, and even invade 
the sanctity of domestic life, to hunt out those 
who do not conform to State churches. They 


SEAL. INSIGNIA AND CROWN OF THE EMPEROR FAUST'N I. 


of the surrounding landscape, infusing thoughts 
of romance and poetry into our minds, and 
making everything appear to us like the scenery 
of a picture oradream. As we reached the 
body of peasantry, they immediately separated 
to each side of the road, and, as we passed be- 
tween them, they saluted us with the beautiful 
expression, “ Vaga vel con Dios” (Go with you 
God). A thrill of pledsure ran through my veins 
as I heard this national benediction pronounced 
with such deep solemnity, and issuing like a fall 
and majestic chorus from the lips of these hum- 
ble tillers of the soil — War,en’s Morocco. 


are the men who stand directly across the path 
of the world’s progress. While the gospel of 
Jesus Christ proclaims the equality of man be- 
fore God, and by regenerating, and enlightening, 
and guiding each, would raise all to a higher 
plane of life and happiness, these men practi- 
cally affirm that the world was made for the few, 
teat to that few the many are to minister, and 
neither education nor religion shall be permitted 
to change this order of things: It is a battle 
against God and man—against truth and right- 
eousness—against the sublime designs of Chris- 
tianity and the happiness of the race.—Z?-flector. 


= 


MADAME PFEIFFER IN ICELAND. 
From the age of ten years, Madame Pfeiffer 
tells us, she had a passion for travelling, and a 
ticular desire to visit Iceland.. Her desire 
as been gratified. In the year 1845. she left 
Vienna, unattended as usual, and found her way, 
after various perils, te the island of her hopes. 
She had formed a high opinion of the Icelanders 
from the writings of travellers, conceiving them 
to be exempt from the vices of European socie- 
w and to abound in all the patriarchal virtues. 
ow far her impressions were confirm- 
ed, may be learned from the few facts 
which we select from the interesting 
volume in which she relates her ad- 
ventures :—The houses of the higher 
classes in Iceland are arranged pre- 
cisely in the ordinary European style 
—mahogany furniture; mirrors, sofas, 
etc. In-the capital she found six 
piano fortes. The huts of the peas- 
antry are, in external appearance, like 
natural hillocks, “ small, low, made of 
lava blocks, filled in with dirt and 
covered with grass.” Within. they 
are filthy beyond ibility of de- 
scription. The Icelandic ladies are 
more stiff and formal towards stran- 
= than any whom Madame Pfeiffer 
ever before met, and by no means 
inclined to hospitality. Persons of 
large fortune and great naturalists— 
well furnished with money and pres- 
ents—are the only persons likely to 
be well received in Icelandic society. 
The men are of a medium height, 
generally very ugly, the women less 
so. The peasantry have agreat many 
children, most of whom die in infancy, 
because, instead of being nursed by 
their mothers, they are brought up 
upon the most unwholesome kinds of 
food. There is not a carriage of any 
description in Iceland, nor a road 
upon which one could be used. The 
clergy receive from ninenty-six cents 
to ninety-six dollars per annum, in 
addition to a house, a few fields and 
some cattle, which are furnished by 
the government. The people suffer 
more from heat than cold. When the 
thermometer is at seventy, no one 
will work; and in the midst of the 
harvest they wait till the evening be- 
fore they begin the labors of the day. 
The women wear no ornaments, but all are 
comfortably clad. ig | one can read; and 
nearly all write, though there is but one school 
in the island The father of the family is usu- 
ally the sole instructor of his children. Books, 
mostly of a religious character, are seen in every 
house. Their religion is the Lutheran. The 
churches are extremely small, and are used for 
storing provisions, tools and clothing, and are 
generally appropriated as night quarters to a 
traveller. adame Pfciffer usually slept in a 
charch during the whole of her solitary tour— 
me Journal. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We shall present an admirable and very perfect picture, 
p Aad artist, Mr. Wade, representing the beautiful Dutch 
ite Prince of Orange, now on a visit to this country. 


ting a Mosque 


rep a French scene. y the famous 

of Terror, entitled the the Beige 
Lazare. 


A very beautiful oriental 
at Jerusalem. Characteris 


Also an admirable engraving, entitled Chancellor de L’ 
Hopital, during the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
on pe ture, entitled an Incident of Mountain Life. 
will tell its own story to the readers of the 


likeness of Professor Long- 
fellow, of Cambridge, by our artist, Mr. Rowse. 

aa an admirable original drawing of Washington's 

Head Quarters, at Cambridge, being the house now occu- 
piea by — Longfellow. By our artist, Mr: Mallory, 
taken on the spot. 

An original view of that time-worn and very interesting 
structure, the old Swedes’ Uhurch, Southwark, Philadel- 
phia. Taken on the spot, by our artist, Mr: Devereauz. 

A capital likeness of the brothers Meade, daguerreo- 
y ta, Broadway, New York—to whom we are often in- 

for accurate likenesses, etc. 

» fac simile of the famous Michigan Block of Native 

for the Washington Monument, with its 
Ornaments and Mottoes. An interesting subject, drawn 
aa our artist, Mr. Wade. 


picture of Harmofiy Grove. 


resenting the Irish movarch, Brian Boru, as he 
a in the Battle of Clontarf, engaged in mortal com- 
bat with the Danish invaders. A picture covering an en- 


tice page of our paper. 


A DIAMOND WEDDING. 

At Sollingen (Prussia on the Rhine), lately, a 
rare and touching ceremony took place at the 
Church of Sebastian. Mr. and Mrs. S—— cele- 
brated their diamond marriage—that is, the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of their unien, which, 
according to custom on such occasions, was 
blessed anew by the curate of the parish. Thirty- 
one of their direct descendants were present. 
The old gentleman is yet hale and vigorous at 
the age of 95, the old lady, but ten years young- 
er, also enjoys excellent health. The king has 
directed that the great golden medal for civil 
merit be presented to Mr. S——. 


SPLINTERS. 


- Chaglotte Cushman has played her fare- 
will engngeeant on the American stage. 
The French have resolved to have a 
Glass Palace and a World’s Fair at Paris. 
Iron omnibusses are now ranning in all 


parts of London,and regard@d as aw improvement. 
«++ Cherries, stfawberriés, @ all'the arly 
fruits, are now for sale in our m 


Madame Anna Thillon has been quite 
as popular in New York as she was in Boston. 

- Aman in Roxbury had so natural a 
picture of hen that it laid in his drawer a week. 
Martin Waterman,a gambler, hung him- 
self in Baltimore, and rid the world of a knave. 

S528, Miss Adelaide Phillips, of Boston, is 
now in London, studying music with Garcia. 
Mr. Neafie, the American tragedian, has 
been performing an engagément at Buffalo. 
The Cuban authorities are offering fresh 
insults to American citizens constantly. 

aeeee Mrs. Mowatt had a real benefit given to 
her by her Boston friends lately. 

vesees An Irish woman threw her infant into 
the water from one of the New York ferry boats. 
The Ravels have taken the Howard 
Atheneum for a short summer season. 


PAINTING. 

The origin of painting would seem to date 
almost as far back as the birth of the human 
race, for it is conjectured that the first attempts 
at the expression of ideas was not by writing, 
but by the more or less accurate delineation of 
corporeal. objects. Authors differ as to the ex- 
act date of pictorial representations, however. 
Some assign it to the time of the siege of Troy ; 
while Pliny tells us, with a tone of incredulity, 
that the Egyptians boasted of having discovered 
the art six thousand years before the Greeks. 
The Chinese undoubtedly practised painting at 
a very early period, but with this ingenious and 
facile people, it has never risen to the dignity of 
art. Occasional elaborate. imitations of nature 
we find among the works of their painters, but 
they are sadly deficient in effect, character, vigor, 
and most particularly in perspective. 

In Greece, painting early flourished, and rap- 
idly rose from the germ to the flower and the 


fruit. “ Greek art had her infancy ; but the graces, 
rocked the cradle, and love taught her to speak.. 


If ever legend deserved our belief, the amorous 
tale of the Corinthian maid, who traced the shade 
of her departing lover by the secret lamp, ap- 
peals to our sympathy to grant it.” The first 
step in art was a simple shaded outline, similar to 
those known under the name of silhouettes. The 
next step was to outline figures with a few sim- 
ple descriptive lines within the outline. After- 
wards came the monochrome, or painting in a sin- 
gle color; and thus step by step did the art of 
painting work its way towards perfection. 

None of the paintings of the ancient Greek 
school, none of the works of Apollodorus, of Par- 
rhasius, of Apelles, or Timanthes have descended 
to our day ; but we can form some idea of their 
power from the impressions recorded in the 
works of antiquity. They seem to have united 
vigor, grace and ideal beauty, truth and exquis- 
ite drawing; and we may reasonably suppose, 
from the perfection of Greek conception, that 
the sister art must have kept pace with it. Paint- 
ing flourished to a considerable degree in Rome, 
but fell with the fortunes of her imperial destiny. 
It was revived by Cimabue, a Florentine artist 
of noble descent, in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. In 1410 a Flemish painter, John Van 
Eyck, invented the art of painting in oil, which 
was soon taught to the Italian painters, and from 
the time of its discovery we note rapid advances 
in the art of painting. 

Massaccio, a native of Tuscany, gave 4 great 
impulse to the art. Leonardo da Vinci raised it 
yet higher. This great man was noted for his 
almost universal genius; for, besides being a 
painter, he was an admirable sculptor and archi- 
tect, a skilful musician, an excellent poet, expert 
in anatomy and chemistry, and well versed in 
all branches of mathematics. Michael Angelo, 
the great master of painting, commenced his 
career at the close of the fifteenth century. In 
the sixteenth century, Raphael added new glory 
to the art he practised. Titian, one of the found- 
ers of the Venetian school, excelled in splendor 
and harmony of color. Towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, the three Carracci founded a 
famous school of art at Bologna. After about the 
middle of this century, the art of painting began 
to rapidly decline in Italy. The Germans, Datch, 
and English have cultivated painting with great 
success, while France has produced but few emi- 
nent artists. 

Of painting in this country we have a right to 
conceive warm hopes from the works our artists 
have already produced. In the highest range 
of art Washington Allston has produced pictures 
not surpassed by those of any artist who has 
flourished since the decline of painting in Italy. 
Benjamin West, alsq carried the fame of Ameri- 
can art abroad, while the productions of Copley, 
Stuart, and Inman deserve to hang beside those 
of Reynolds, Lawrence, and Vandyke. The art 
is now cultivated with great furor by a host of 
aspirants, and the public taste for it seems to be 


thoroughly awakened. 


of ths hands omest, best printed, and 
most interestin 


— japer we have had the pleasure 
pedy oo t is printed in quarto form, on the finest 
satin contains a number of choice en- 
gravings every number. It is equal, if not su , to 

od London Illustrated News.”’ cannot 
conceive how such a magnificent sheet can be afforded for 


Our Eneravines.—Those acquainted with 
the art of wood engraving can bear testimony to 
the excellence of this department of the Pictorial. 


Spanise Derinition Mitp Punisa- 
mENT.—Eight years labor in chains. 


ithe first.of July. 


BINDING THE PICTORIAL. 

Those persons who preserve the “ Pictorials,” 
and bind them every six months, will, in two or 
three years, possess some half a dozen superb 
volumes of tales, sketches, and elegant illustra- 
tions, forming a rare and beautiful illumined 
pictorial record of the times, that will be exceed- 
ingly valuable and interesting. Our subscribers 
begin to realize this, and are collecting the back 
numbers that they have lost or injured, and still 
keep our bindery constantly employed in bind- 
ing volume first. To prepare for binding volume 
second on the Ist of July, we have already been 
obliged to enlarge the bindery department nearly 
double its former size and number of employees ; 
and the second volume will be still better bound 
than the first, besides presenting throughout 
great improvements, as we have been able to 
learn more and more by experimenting in print- 
ing engravings on wood, an art never attempted 
to any great extent in this country before. Per- 
sons ring volume first can still be supplied at 
any of the periodical depots, or at our office of 
publication, where a choice of styles in the 
binding can be made, and the complete volume 
had in gilt, with gilt edges, sides and back, and 
an illumined title-page and index, for the sum of 
three dollars. 

CASPAR HAUSER. 

The recent death of the weak and faithless 
Arch-Duke Leopold, of Baden, has naturally 
revived in the English papers the sad story of 
Caspar Hauser. Duke Ludwig, the half brother 
of Leopold, is supposed by some to have been 
the author of this cruel wrong—the child being 
believed to be the son of his elder brother, Duke 
Charles, by Stephanie,. niece of Josephine,— 
which son suddenly disappeared. Caspar Hau- 
ser, it will be remembered, was at last murdered 
by some unknown person; thus closing a dark 
catalogue of suffering with a violent death. 
Cruelty to full grown men and women is a crime 
of crimson dye, but the sacrifice of an unoffend- 
ing child—by stunting its physical, intellectual 
and religious growth—appears to us of almost 
as hideous a hue as that sin which, it is said, 
“shall never be forgiven, neither in this world, 
nor in the world to come.” 


THE POPE. 

A correspondent of the Tribune, at ‘Rome, 
finds the geography of Pio Nono somewhat at 
fault, in a brief interview: “The other day, 
and without our desire or request, came a sum- 
mons to the Pope, and accordingly we had an 
audience at the Vatican. He was very affable 
and pleasant, and has an attractiveness of face 
and manner which shows a good heart. Poor 
Pio Nono! He took snuff constantly, dropping 
it on his white dress; and after informing me 
that steamers could go from New York to Liver- 
pool in fifteen days, inquired whether they stopped 
Jor coal on their passage. He also announced to 
me that Boston was the greatest city in Ameri- 
ca; therefore, you see, that that question is settled 
forever.” 


Picrortat.—This elegant weekly has gone on 
improving since its commencement, in the ane rapid and 
¢ manner, until it now presents a specimen of art 
and literature highly creditable to our city and the coun- 
try. It was thought that wood cut printing could not be 
done to advantage in this country, but the Pictorial will 
compare favorably with any European illustrated paper 
that is published. The numbers from week to week are a 
brilliant record of the times in pictorial form, and few per- 
sons of taste will be without it. fn. ~-eaeaecaaiemaead 
Times—we say ditto.— Bangor Democrat. 


IuprovemMENnts.—We have some highly at- 
tractive improvements in view for the coming 
volume of the Pictorial, which commences on 
This will be volume third, and 
will fatexceed in beauty its predecessors. Sub- 
scribe éarly, to ensure the volume complete. 


Tue New Narionat—lt is said that Leon- 
ard, the Tremont Street auctioneer, will be the 
lessee of the new National Theatre. He is an 


enterprising man. 


Orxrcox—Our Oregon papers speak of that 
country as very prosperous. The rush of emi- 
grants is large. Oregon bids fair to be a popu- 
lous and wealthy section of the Republic. 


Q@tzason’s PrcroriAL.—This is, without doubt, one of 
the beet literary journals in the United States. Its con- 
tributors are persons of the highest talent, and their pro- 
ductions are of the most learned that we have in the liter- 
ary world.— Independent Dollar News. 


New Horer.—A new and splendid hotel is to 
be built at Chelsea Beach, and furnished with 


appointments for a first rate watering place. 


Bee oe. Mr. Adams, Mr. J. J. Baker to Miss 
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. Winsor. 
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The object of thie paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of no- 
table events of the day. Its columns are devoted to origi- 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and mm Each paper is 
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with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
an‘ merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with num from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a font oi new 
and beautiful type, manetnetuses expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its h an elegant spec’ 

of art. Itcontains hundred and sixty square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
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WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, ‘16 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, "TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
A. 0. BAGLEY, 10 West 3d Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 48 ’Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
EB. K. WOODWARD, oor. 4tb and Chestnut, Tenis. 


*,* Subscriptions received at either of the above places. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
‘THE SEA BIRD. 
WRITTEN WHILE AT SEA. 


BY KENNETH SINCLAIR. 


°T is evening—all is hushed around, 
The sephyrs sigh with gentle sound, 
The moon is beaming in the sky, 
Bright stars the night watch keep, 
While there comes on the deep 
The sea bird's cry, quick flitting by. 


Mark how she flies with anxious haste, 
So swiftly o’er the watery waste, 
To seek her nest on some far shore, 
As yet to man unknown ; 
Some barren isle and lone, 
A place secure since days of yore. 


Through all the livelong day she "ll roam 
O'er the wide waters, far from home ; 
Oft diving ‘neath the billow’s crest, 

To find some scanty food, 

To rear her little brood, 
That in the nest securely rest. 


But when the day-god sinks to sleep, 
Within the caverns of the deep, 
By instinct taught she speeds away 
Toward that distant home ; 
Skims lightly o'er the foam, 
Where mermaids play amid the spray. 


And soon that friendly shore will reach, 
And light upon the shell-strewn beach 
Of that far isle and desolate, 

Where grows the green sea-weed, 

Or wave-cast fruit or seed, 
Where faithful mate and young await. 


In peace she °l] nestle safely there, 
Where ne’er the fowler’s subtle snare, 
Or leaden hail has yet distressed, 
Or e’er been seen or heard, 
To fright the timorous bird, 
Whose young brood rest beneath her breast. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial] 


THE CAVALRY OFFICER: 


—OoR— 
THE WHITE SATIN DOMINO. 


BY LIEUTENANT MUBRAY. 


Tue period of Napoleon's career, when at its 
zenith, is full of romantic adventures as con- 
nected with the history of the officers’ lives that 
served under the great captain. He was quick 
to observe merit, and prompt to reward it, and 
this it was that made his followers so devoted to 
him, and so anxious to distinguish themselves by 
prowess in battle, and strict soldierly conduct in 
the emperor’s service. 

Colonel Eugene Merville was an attache of 
Napoleon's staff. He was a soldier in the true 
sense of the word—devoted to his profession, 
and brave asa lion. Though very handsome, 
and of fine bearing, he was of humble birth—a 
mere child of the camp, and had followed the 
drum and bugle from boyhood. Every step in 
the line of promotion had been won by the stroke 
of his sabre; and his last promotion from major 
of cavalry was for a gallant deed which trans- 
pired on the battle-field beneath the emperor's 
own eye. Murat, that prince of cavalry officers, 
loved him like a brother, and taught him all that 
his own good taste and natural instinct had not 
led him to acquire befure. 

It was the carnival season, in Paris, and young 
Merville found himself at the masked ball in the 
French Opera House. Better adapted in his 
taste to the field than the boudoir, he flirts but 
little with the gay figures that tover the floor, 
and joins but seldom in the giddy waltz. But 
at last, while standing thoughtfully, and regard: 
ing the assembled throng with a vacant eye, his 
attention was suddenly aroused by the appear- 
ance of a person in a white satin domino, the 
universal elegance of whose figure, manner and 
bearing convinced all that her face and mind 
must be equal to her person in grace and love- 
liness. 

Though in so mixed an assembly, still there 
was a dignity and reserve in the manner of the 
white domino that rather repulsed the idea of a 
familiar address, and it was some time before 
the young soldier found courage to speak to her. 
Some alarm being given, there was a violent 
rush of the throng towards the door, where, un- 
less assisted, the lady would have materially 
suffered. Eugene Merville offers his arm, and 
with his broad shoulders and stout frame wards 
off the danger. It was a delightful moment ; 
the lady spoke the purest French; was witty, 
fanciful, and captivating. 

“Ah! lady, pray raise that mask, and reveal 
to me the charms of feature that must accom- 


pany so sweet a voice and so graceful a form as 
you possess.” 

“ You would perhaps be disappointed.” 

‘ No, I am sure not.” 

“ Are you so very confident ?” 

“Yes. I feel that you are beautifal. It can- 
not be otherwise.” 

“ Don't be too sure of that,” said the domino. 
“Have you never heard of the Irish poet Moore’s 
story of the veiled prophet of Khorassan—how, 
when he disclosed his countenance, its hideous 
aspect killed his beloved one? How do you 
know that I shall not turn out a veiled prophet 
of Khorassan ?” 

“ Ah, lady, your every word convinces me to 
the contrary,” replied the enraptured soldier, 
whose heart began to feel as it had never felt 
before ; he was already in love. 


She eludes his efforts at discovery, but permits 
him to hand her to her carriage, which drives off 
in the darkness, and though he throws himself 
upon his fleetest horse, he is unable to overtake 
her. 
The young French colonel becomes moody ; 
he has lost his heart, and knows not what to do. 
He wanders hither and thither, shuns his former 
places of amusement, avoids his military com- 
panions ; and in short is as miserable as a lover 
can well be, thus disappointed. One night, just 
after he had left his hotel, on foot, a figure muf- 
fied to the very ears stopped him. 

“ Well, monsieur, what would you with me ?” 
asked the soldier. 

“You would know the name of the white 
domino *” was the reply. 

“I would indeed !” replied the officer, hastily. 
“ How can it be done ?” 

“Follow me.” 

“ To the end of the earth if it will bring me to 
her.” 

“ But you must be blindfolded.” 

“ Very well.” 

“ Step into this vehicle.” 

“T am at your command.” 

And away rattled the young soldier and his 
strange companion. “This may be a trick,” 
reasoned Eugene Merville, “but I have no fear 
of personal violence. I am armed with this 
trusty sabre, and can take care of myself.” But 
there was no cause for fear, since he soon found 
the vehicle stopped, and he was led blindfolded 
into a house. When the bandage was removed 
from his eyes he found himself in a richly far- 
nished boudoir, and before him stood the domino 
just as he had met her at the masked ball. To 
fall upon his knees and tell her how much he 
had thought of her since their separation, that his 
thoughts had never left her, that he loved her 
devotedly, was as natural as to breathe, and he 
did so most gallantly and sincerely. 

“ Shall I believe all you say ?” 

“ Lady, let me prove it by any test you may 
put upon me.” 

“ Know then that the feelings you avow are 
mutual. Nay, unloose your arm from my waist. 
I have something more to say.” 

“Talk on forever, lady! Your voice is music 
to my heart and ears.” 

“ Would you marry me, knowing no more of 
me than you now do *” 

“Yes, if you were to go to the very altar 
masked !” he replied. 

“Then I will test you.” 

“ How, lady 

“ For one year be faithful to the love you have 
professed, and I will be yours—as truly as Hea- 
ven shall spare my life.” 

“O cruel, cruel suspense !” 

“ You demur.” 

“ Nay, lady, I shall fulfil your injunctions as 
I promised.” 

*“If at the expiration of a year you do not 
hear from me, then the contract shall be null and 
void. Take this ha/f ring,” she continued, “ and 
when I supply the broken portion I will be 
yours.” 

He kissed the little emblem, swore again and 
again to be faithful, and pressing her hand to 
his lips, bade her adieu. He was conducted away 
again as mysteriously as he had been brought 
thither, nor could he by any possible means dis- 
cover where he had been; his companion re- 
jecting all bribes, and even refasing to answer the 
simplest questions. 

Months roll on. Colonel Merville is true to 
his vow, and happy in the anticipation of love. 
Suddenly he was ordered on an embassy to 
Vienna, that gayest of all European capitals, 
about the time that. Napoleon is planning to 
marry the Arch-duchess Maria Louisa. The 


young colonel is handsome, manly, and already 
distinguished in arms, and becomes at once a 
great favorite at court, every effort being made 
by the women to captivate him, but in vain; he 
is constant and true to his vow. 

But his heart was not made of stone; the very 
fact that he had entertained such tender feelings 
for the white domino, had doubtless made him 
more susceptible than before. At last he met 
the young Baroness Caroline Waldorff, and in 
spite of his vows she captivates him, and he se- 
cretly curses the engagement he had so blindly 
made at Paris. She seems to wonder at what 
she believes to be his devotion, and yet the dis- 
tance that he maintains. The truth was, that 
his sense of honor was so great, that, though he 
felt he really loved the young baroness, and 
even that she returned his affection, still he had 
given his word, and it was sacred ! 

The satin domino is no longer the ideal of his 
heart, but assumes the most repulsive form in 
his imagination, and becomes, in place of his 
good angel—his evil genius ! 

Well, time rolls on; he is to return in a few 
days ; it is once more the carnival season, and 
in Vienna, too, that gay city. He joins in the 
festivities of the masked ball, and what wonder 
fills his brain, when about the middle of the 
evening the white domino steals before him, in 
the same white satin dress he had seen her wear 
a year before at the French Opera House in Paris. 
Was it not a fancy ?” 

“TI come, Colonel Eugene Merville, to hold 
you to your promise,” she said, laying a hand 
lightly upon his arm. 

“Ts this reality ora dream ?” asked the amazed 
soldier. 

“ Come, follow me, and you shall see that it is 
reality,” continued the mask, pleasantly. 

will.” 

“ Have you been faithful to your promise ?” 
asked the domino, as they retired into a neigh- 
boring saloon. 

“Most truly in act, but alas, I fear not in 
heart !” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Tt is too true, lady, that I have seen and 
loved another, though my vow to you has kept 
me from saying so to her.” 

“ And who is this that you thus love ?” 

“T will be frank with you, and you will keep 
my secret ¢” 

“ Most religiously.” 

“Tt is the Baroness Von Waldorff,” he said, 
with'a sigh. 

“ And you really love her?” 

“ Alas! only too dearly,” said the soldier, 
sadly. 

“ Nevertheless, I must hold you to your prom- 
ise; here is the other half of the ring; can you 
prodace its mate ?” 

“ Here it is,” said Eugene Merville. 

“Then J, too, keep my promise!’ said the 
domino, raising her mask, and showing to his 
astonished view the face of the Baroness Von 
Waldorff !” 

“ Ah, it was the sympathy of true love that 
attracted me, after all,” exclaimed the young 
soldier, as he pressed her to his heart. 

She had seen and loved him for his manly 
spirit and character, and having found by inquiry 
that he was worthy of her love, she had managed 
this delicate intrigue, and had tested him, and 
now gave to him her wealth, title, and every- 
thing ! 

They were married with great pomp, and ac- 
companied the arch-duchess to Paris. Napoleon, 
to crown the happiness of his favorite, made 
Colonel Eugene Merville at once General of 
Division. 


A PLEASANT PLAYMATE. 
Two Indian children, a boy and girl, eight or 
nine years of age, were sitting among the 
near the village of Atures, in the midst of a 
savannah. It was two in the afternoon, when a 
jaguar issued from the forest and approached 
the children, gambolling round them, sometimes 


concealing itself among the long grass, and again 
springing forward with his back curved and his 
head lowered, as is usual with our cats. The 


little boy was unaware of the danger in which he 
was placed, and became sensible of it only when 
the jaguar struck him on the side of the head with 
one of his paws. The blows thus inflicted were at 
first slight, but gradually became ruder; the 
claws of the jaguar wounded the child, and blood 
flowed with violence ; the little girl then took u 
the branch of a tree, and strack the animal, 
which fled before her. The Indians hearing the 
cries of the children, ran up, and saw the jaguar, 
which bounded off without showing any dispo- 
sition to defend. itself—Zorlogical Notes and 
Anecdotes. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MUSIC, 


BY ANNIE MOTT. 


Sweet music, heaven-born music, 
Whose soul-inspiring strains 
Lift the poor wearied heart awhile 
From earth and all its pains, 
We own thy sway. 


Sweet music, whose life-giving sounds 
Thrill through the inmost soul ; 
And wake the answering chords of song, 
That o’er our patures roll 
In sweetest harmony. 


There ’s music in the passing breeze 
That stirs the trees and flowers ; 
And fans the wasted form of age, 
Bereft of all its powers 
By time’s stern hand. 


There ’s music in the ocean’s roar, 
Music floats through the air 
_ In pure atid touching melodies, 
Like angels hovering near, 
To lead the thoughts to heaven. 


But ah! there ’s music sweeter far, 
More soothing to the heart, 
In the voices of the loved and dear, 
That solace can impart 
In sorrow’s hour. 


JASMIN, THE BARBER-POLT. 


There is a feature, however, about these recita- 
tions which is still more extraordinary than the 
uncontrollable fits of popular enthusiasm which 
they produce. His last entertainment before I 
saw him was given in one of the Pyrenean cities 
(L forgot which), and produced 2000 francs. 
Every sou of this went to the public charities ; 
Jasmin will not accept a stiver of money so 
earned. With a species of perhaps overstrained, 
but certainly exalted chivalric feeling, he de- 
clines to appear before an audience to exhibit 
for money the gifts with which nature has en- 
dowed him. After, perhaps, a brilliant tour 
through the south of France, delighting vast 
audiences in every city, and flinging many thou- 
sands of francs into every poor-box which he 
passes, the poet contentedly returns to his hum- 
ble occupation, and to the little shop where he 
earns his daily bread by his daily toil, as a bar- 
ber and hair dresser. ' It will be generally admit- 
ted that the man capable of self-denial of so truly 
heroic a nature as this, is no poetaster. One 
would be puzzled to find a similar instance of 
perfect and absolute disinterestedness in the roll 
of minstrels, from Homer downwards; and, to 
tell the truth, there does seem a spice of Quix- 
otism mingling with and tinging the pure fervor 
of the enthusiast. Certain it is, that the Trou- 
badours of yore, upon whose model Jasmin pro- 
fesses to found his poetry, were by no means so 
scrupulous. “ Largesse” was a very prominent 
word in their vocabulary; and it really seems 
difficult to assign any satisfactory reason for a 
man refusing to live upon the exercise of the 
finer gifts of his intellect, and throwing himself 
for his bread upon the daily performance of mere 
mechanical drudgery. —Ciaret and Olives. 

CORK. 

Many persons see corks used daily without 
knowing from whence come those useful mate- 
rials. "Gorks are cut from large slabs of the 
cork tree, a species of oak, which grows wild in 
the southern countries in Europe. The tree is 
strip of its bark at about sixteen years old ; 
but before stripping it off, the tree is not cut 
down, as in the case of the oak. It is taken 
while the tree is growing, and the operation 
may be repeated every eight or nine years; the 
quality of the bark continuing each time to im- 
prove as the age of the tree increases. When 
the bark is taken off, it is singed in the flames of 
a strong fire, and after being soaked for a con- 
siderable time in water, it is placed under heavy 
weight in order to render it straight, Its extreme 
lightness, the ease with which it can be com- 

ressed, and its elasticity, are properties 80 pecu- 
iar to this substance, that no effectual substitute 
for it has been discovered. The valuable prop- 
erties of cork were known to the Greeks and 
Romans, who employed it for all the purposes 
for which it is used at present, with the excep- 
tion of stopples. The ancients mostly used ce- 
ment for stopping the mouths of bottles or ves- 
sels. The Egyptians are said to have made 
coffins of cork, which being spread on the inside 
with resinous substance, preserved dead bodies 
from decay. In modern times cork was not 
generally used for stopples to bottles till about 
the seventeenth century, cement being used until 
then for that purpose. —H story of the Arts. 


ARM ADILLO. 

A recent arrival at Baltimore, from South 
America, brought as a passenger an armadillo— 
an animal rarely seen in our country. The ani- 
mal is protected by a crust resembling bone, 
covering the head, neck, b.ck, flanks and tail— 
the throat, breast and belly are not to covered. 
The shell is com dof several pieces, joined 
together with a skin, which allows it to act free- 
ly. They are described by naturalists as inno- 
cent, harmless animals, eaung melons, potatoes, 
roots, etc. They walk briskly, but do notrunor 
climb. The armadillo is a native of South 
America, never having been discovered, we be 
lieve, in any other country —N. Y. Post. 
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KOSSUTH’S FAMILY. 

The Vienna correspondent of the London 
Times says of the family of Kossuth, that “it 
having been found impossible to establish a case 
against Mesdames Meszlenyi and Ruttkay, they 
have been liberated, and are now residing in the 
Hotel Nationel, in the Leopoldstadt. The Aus- 
trian government has at length come to the con- 
clusion that nothing is to be gained by detaining 
Kossuth’s relations here, atid accordingly the 
whole family—some seventeen persons—will be 
permitted to quit the country on the Ist of May. 
As people here can never do anything with a 
good grace, difficulties have been raised about 
the servants who were willing to go with the 
emigrants. The authorities insist on the Kos- 
suth family emigrating alone, which, in our 
opinion, is most unreasonable, as there are four 
females and eleven children of the party. Jus- 
tice requires that it should be stated that Kos- 
suth’s sisters were kindly treated during their 
imprisonment, and that their mother’s letters to 
them were daily delivered after having been 
read by the authorities, to whose safe keeping 
they were entrusted. The old lady admonished 
her children to take courage and to remain firm, 
“as the sun must rise at last, be the night ever 
so dark and long.” As Madame Kossuth and 
her family will not be permitted to come here, 
they will meet with Mesdames Meszlenyi and 
Ruttkay somewhere on the road to Bodenbach.” 


ROMANTIC INCIDENT. 

Many years since it is stated a gipsy saved the 
life of one of the young ladies of the house of 
Buckinghamshire, who was thrown from her 
pony, and was being dragged along by one of 
her feet remaining in the stirrup. For this 
heroic act of one of the race, the promise was 
given that the wanderers should never, there- 
after, be disturbed in their vocation within the 
boundary of the Buckinghamshire domains ; and 
the privilege accorded is said to be so sacredly 
respected, that, though great numbers avail them- 
selves of it, none are ever molested, and Nocton 
is a kind of sanctuary where the tribe can rest 
without being disturbed by apprehension of the 
constable. 


A NOVEL PERFORMANCE. 

At the Frederick-William College of Berlin, 
the “ Antigone” of Sophocles is to be.performed 
in the original Greek, and with the music of Men- 
delssohn. The costumes are to be rigidly classi- 
cal; a theatre, after the manner of the ancients, 
is to be erected, and the Court is expected to 
witness the show. The Athenzum asks, “ Who 
is to warrant a modern orchestra as forming part 
of a Sophocles’ ‘ first“night ” and how is the cho- 
rus to be taught the true pronunciation ?” 


A Mecaaxic’s Cottece—The Scientific 
American states that a Conyention of Mechanics 
is about to be held in Rochester, N. Y., to take 
measures for the establishment of a people’s col- 
lege, to be entirely free from sectional influences, 
The object of the college is a complete and 
thorough education for the sons and daughters 
of our workingmen—men of toil. Practical me- 
chanics, in combination with science, are to be 
thoroughly drilled into the students. 


Hens.—A lady commu- 
nicates to an English paper a remarkable fact 
respecting two bantam hens in her possession. 
She declares that, for eighteen months, each hen 
has laid an egg every day in the week except on 
Sunday. On no occasion has either of them 
failed to do its duty on week days, or forgotten 
to intermit its exertions on Sundays, during all 
that period. What an example to reprobate man! 


Hovse.—A correspondent of the 
Montreal Herald pays this house a high and de- 
served welcome. It is one of the best in New 
England, not to say the whole country. 


Calvin E. Stowe, D. D., 
has been recently appointed Professor of Bibli- 


cal Literature in Andover Seminary, and has | 


accepted the appointment. 


A coop Maxtm.—Speak with calmness and 
deliberation on all occasions, especially in cir- 
cumstances which tend to irritate. 


Vetorp.—Governor Boutwell has returned 
the Liquor Bill to the Senate, with a message 
stating his objections to it. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Mrs. Sinclair plays in Cincinnati next October. 
Omnibuses have just been introduced into the 
city of Nashville, Tenn. 


W. V. Wallace is engaged in composing a 


“new opera in Cincinnati. 


James Daly fell dead in Pittsburgh, lately. 
Cause—rum. 

The office of sheriff for New York city and 
county i3 said to yield an income to Mr. Carn- 
ley, the occupant, of nearly $100,000 per annum. 


Charles Terry, said to be a citizen of Vermont, 
has been arrested at Jonesville, Va., charged with 
advising several slaves to abscond. 

The number of deaths in New — in 1851 
was 4235. Consumption carried off 712, and 
dysentery 314. 

Two companies in Delaware have offered the 
State a bonus of $90,000 for a lottery grant for 
ten years. 

It is estimated that one thousand German 
emigrants have settled in Cincinnati within the 
last sixty days. 

Between three and six millions of dollars worth 
of lumber are now yearly manufactured in North- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Congress proposes to remove the rocks from 
the mouth of the Mississippi River, which ob- 
struct navigation. 

A pen which has an inkstand in the handle, 
from which the ink flows to the nib as fast as 
necessary for some hours, has been invented. 

Joseph Creame who was shot in Baltimore, 
on the 13th ult., by an irjured father, has left 
Baltimore, accompanied by his bride. The fa- 
ther still vows vengeance. 

The Lutherans of Illinois are making arrange- 
ments to estublish a College and Theological 
Seminary at Springfield, for which $37,000 have 
already been secured. 

Among the dead letters sent to Washington 
from Northampton post-office, the last quarter, 
about one hundred were addressed to Jenny 
Lind Goldschmidt, with the postage unpaid. 

The bridge built at Darien, Ga., for the Pana- 
ma Railroad Company, to span the river Cha- 
gres, has been completed, and will soon be 
shipped to Aspinwall city. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Company have 
made a further purchase of 40,000 tons of iron 
rails, at a low price—one half cash, and the other 
half in bonds at par. 

The Albany Atlas; says there is a negro iu jail 
in Troy, named Woodin, arrested in Lansinburg 
on a charge of grand larceny, who has two white 
women after him, each claiming to be his wife. 


Mr. Edwin Moffat died at Plattsville, Wiscon- 
sin, recently, from the effects of chloroform, ad- 
ministered previous to an operation to reduce a 
fracture of his leg. 

The entire front of a large brick warehouse on 
Market Street, Chicago, belonging to C. M. 
Reed, fell into the street on May 12. The store 
was filled with grain. 


It is stated that the subscriptions to the New 
York Crystal Palace amount to $30,000 so far; 
$200,000 are required before the exhibition can 
commence. 

Mrs. Eliza W. Farnham, formerly matron of 
the female prison at Sing Sing, and the projector 
of the female expedition to the golden land, is 
married and settled in San Francisco. 


Judge Green, of the First District Court, New 
York, has decided that boarding-house keepers 
have no right to detain the trunks and clothing 
of their boarders for non-payment of board. 


William Johnson, a shabby genteel elderly 
man, has been convicted in the U.S. Court, at 
New York, of uttering counterfeit coin. He had 
been a church member for many years. 


The Maryland House of Delegates have pass- 
ed a bill prohibiting the circulation of notes of 
. less denomination than $50, and it is now the 

w. 


The girl who threw her child out of the cars 
last winter, has been sentenced by Judge Sawyer 
to the state prison for life. She pleaded guilty — 
Nashua Guzette. 

At the Norfolk County Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion in Dedham, a few days since, Garrison in- 
troduced resolves, which were passed, denouncing 
Kossuth, “ the great Hungarian outlaw.” 

A census of the city of Newburyport gives the 
number of inhabitan:s as 12,680, 1279 of whom 
live on Merrimack Street. There are 113 in the 
Alms House not included in the above. 


The Alexandria Gazette says: “ Most of the 
fisheries on the Potomac have closed operations 
for the season. Small supplies continue to be 
received from some of the landings. The fishing 
season has been a fair average one.” 

Mr. Lewis Morse, of Springfield, Ohio, lately 
deceased, has left $70,000 to be expended in the 
of the cause of education. 

decease of his 
widow. 


The four story brick building, 129 Court 
Street. Brooklyn, was totally consumed by fire 
on Saturday week. It was occupied by about 
forty families, many of whom are in great dis- 
tress. Loss $10,000. 

Rev. Mr. Greene, formerly a Methodist minis- 
ter in Cincinnati, was sentenced at Philadelphia, 
on the 15th ult., to twenty-one months imprison- 
ment on two bills of indictment for swindling, 
to which he had pleaded guilty. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The Dake of Wellington is 83 years of age. 

Louis Napoleon was born April 20,1808. He 
is now in his 45th year. 

The Austrians were defeated by the Turks in 
1737, at Banjaluka. 

The union between England and Scotland 
took place on the Ist of May, 1707. 

The French Academy offers a prize of 4000 
francs for the best essay on “ Political Eloquence 
in England.” 

De Meyer, the Jupiter Tonans of pianists, is at 
— and will retire in a short time from public 

e. 
Marshal Ney, the bravest of the brave. is to 
have a monument at length, 50,000 francs hav- 
ing been appropriated for the purpose. 

One proof of the popularity of the play entitled 
“The Corsican Brothers,” is, that it has been 
burlesqued at several of the London theatres. 

At her last levee, Victoria wore a head-dress, 
of which the most striking feature was a wreath 
of blackberries and diamonds. 

Gorgey. the Hungarian traitor, has a work in 
press in England, entitled “ My life and Acts in 
the years 1848 and 1849,” which will doubtless 
give a new version. 


It is reported that an English frigate has late- 
ly visited one of the Japanese Islands, and every 
attention and kindness had been shown to the 
captain and crew. 

King Oscar, of Sweden, has again adjourned 
his coronation as King of Norway till next year, 
when the ceremony will take place in the Cathe- 
dral of Tronvem. 

The Prince of Wales, a youngster about 
twelve years old. costs two hundred thousand 
dollars a year. He derives his income from the 
duchy of Cornwall, which is managed for him by 
trustees. 

The Rev. Mr. Peel, pastor of a coun ish 
in England, recently caused a 
removed from the churchyard, and broken up, 
because the full amount of the fee, claimed by 
him for permitting it to be placed there, had not 
been paid! 

It is announced in one of the London papers 
that Mr. Macauley is preparing a new edition of 
the two volumes of his “ History of England,” 
already issued, and that his pubhsher has called 
in all the copies of the first edition to which he 
can get access. 

Miss Coutts, who is probably the richest single 
woman in the world, is giving a series of ban- 
quets at her mansion in London, on a magnifi- 
cent scale. The number of guests varies from 
six hundred to a thousand, “composed of the 
leading members of the fashionable world.” 


Sands of Gold. 


— Better get into the right path late than 
never. 

—— Happiness is promised not to the learned, 
but to the good. 

——lIt is human to err. but diabolical to per- 
severe in error. 

——We live in two worlds—a natural and a 
spiritual one. 
Heart makes the home precious, and it is 
the only thing that can. 

——What so diffuses and creates happiness as 
an abundance of sunshine ? 

——Who fights with passions and overcomes 
them is endued with the best virtue. 

——Simplicity and modesty are amongst the 
most engaging qualities of every superior mind. 


——Show a good example to-day to the ris- 
ing generation, by refusing to partake of any- 
thing stronger than water. 

——It is in vain to put wealth within the reach 
of him who will not stretch out his hand to 
take it. 

——It is some hope of goodness not to grow 
worse, but it is a part of badness not to grow 
better. 

——Be not affronted at a jest. If one throw 
salt at thee, thou wilt receive no harm, unless 
thou hast sore places. 

— Nothing can be a real blessing or curse to 
the soul that is not made its own by appropria- 
tion. 

——The storms of adversi 
though like snow storms, 
always seen. 

——The purest joy we can experience in one 
we love, is to see that person a source of happi- 
ness to others. 

When minds are not in unison, the words 
of love itself are but the rattling of the chain 
that tells the victim it is bound. 

——Every man cherishes in his heart some 
object—some shrine at which his adoration is 
paid, unknown to his fellow-mortals—unknown 
to all, save his God. 

——aA man of wit is not incapable of business, 
but above it. <A sprightly, generous horse is 
able to carry a pack saddle as well as an ass, but 
he is too good to be put in the drudgery. 

——A crust of bread, a pitcher of water, and 
a thatched roof, and love ; there is happiness for 
you, whether the day be rainy or sunny. It is 
the heart that makes the home, whether the eye 
rests upon a potato patch or flower garden. 


are wholesome, 
ir drifts are not 
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Joker's lio. 


What is a poor man to do, who has no vir- 
tues? Why, make a virtue of necessity, of course. 

If the speculator misses his aim, everybody 
cries out, “ He’s a fool.” and sometimes “ He’s a 
rogue.” If he succeeds, they besiege his door 
and demand his daughter in marriage. 

An old bachelor having been laughed at by a 
party of pretty girls. told them—‘ You are 
‘small potatoes!” “ We may be ‘small pota- 
toes,’ ” said one of them, “ but we are sweet ones !” 

Sir Walter Scott tells a story of a gentleman, 
who, irritated at some misconduct of his servant, 
said, “John, either you or I must quit this 
house” “ Very well, sir,” said John, “ where 
will your honor be ganging to ?” 

An Irishman being asked what he came to 
America for, said, “ Is’t what I came here for, 
you mane? Arrah, by the powers! you may be 
sure that it wasn’t for want, for I had plenty of 
that at home.” ie 

A person advertises in one of the papers for a 
helpmate for life ; he wants one who shall be a 
companion of his heart. his hand, and lot. “ How 
large is the lot?’ asked the i for the 
situation in another paper. 

A carpenter in Stoke’s Croft, Bristol, recently 
offered, in a printed handbill, “a bag of shav- 
ings,” as a reward to any one who would capture 
his runaway apprentice. The fugitive was net- 
tled at the value set upon him. 

“What would our wives say, if they knew 
where we are?” said the captain of a “down 
east” schooner, when they were beating about 
in a thick fog. fearful of going ashore. “ Humph, 
I shouldn’t mind that,” replied the mate, “if we 
only knew where we were ourselves. 

There may be seen, at the present time, in Al- 
freton, a placard from a tailor, who, in calling 
the attention of the public to the fact that he 
intends commencing a clothes club, assures all 
who may favor him by becoming members. of 
having “good charges and a very moderate article.” 

The servant of a Prussian officer one day met 
a crony, who inquired of him how he got along 
with his fiery master. “O, excellently!” an- 
swered the servant. “we live on very friendly 
terms; every morning we beat each others 
coats; the only difference is, he takes his off to 
be beaten, and I keep mine on.” 


VOLUME FIRST 
THE PICTORIAL BOUND. 


Volume first of the PicrortaL Drawine-Room 
is now elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, 
and illumined sides, @ superb parlor ornament in 
the shape of a book of 


Five Hundred and Sixty Pages, 


AND OVER 
ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting subjects, w'th an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX. 


Besides, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of origi- 
nal Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best 
of American authors, with a current News Record of the 
times: altogether forming an exceedingly novel and ele- 
gant volume. 

For sale at the publication Office, by our wholesale Agent, 
and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for 
Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poe ic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing 03 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE M1“LION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 


It is generally acknowledged that the Frag cw 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its ..._.ary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the forcign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admit 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and t of the g 1 reader. 

An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 

and every department is under the most finished and per- 

fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 

duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
fore our hundreds of th is of roaders an 


ORIGINAL PAMPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TIRMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, $2 00 
8 « « 
16 « 20 00 


One copy of the Fiac or ovr Uniox, and one copy of the 
PicrortaL Drawinc-Room Companion, one year, for #5 00. 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested toactasagen. - 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

*,* All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the 
or rue or our Union. 

*,* The Faq can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
FOUR CENTS per single copy. 

F. GLEASON, 


PuBLISHER AND Propsizror, Boston, Mass. 
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BRAWING-ROOH COMPANION. 


WASHINGTON’S HEAD QUARTERS. 

The annexed engraving is a correct view of 
Washington's Head Quarters at Newburg. The 
view is looking toward the south-west, showing 
the front to the Hudson River. It is subtantial- 
ly built of stone, and is about 102 years old. 

lhe house has been in possession of the Has- 
brouck family until recently, when it was pur- 
chased by the State of New York as a relic. 
Lady Washington was a resident here in the 
summer of 1783. The principal room contains 
seven doors, and only one window, which win- 
dow looks out on the Hudson. The fire-place is 
large enough to roast an ox. It was while this 

lace was the head quarters of Washington, in 
arch, 1783, that the famous “ Newburg letters,” 
designed to excite the army to mutiny, were 
anonymously addressed to them by some of the 
officers, and which Washington, by his great in- 
finence, nobly quelled and defeated. Here the 
American army was disbanded June 23d, 1783. 

The village of Newburg itself is pleasantly 
situated, well built, and flourishing, and com- 
mands a delightful view of the Hudson and the 
Highlands. It contains a bank, a very respect- 
able and flourishing academy, and houses of 
worship for Presbyterians, Associate Reformed 
Presbytertiins, Episcopalians, and Methodists. 
The academy contains a valuable library, andan 
excellent collection of maps, mathematical ap- 
paratus, etc. The principal streets are paved, 
and the village is well supplied with excellent 
water. The courts for the county are held alter- 
nately at Newburg and Goshen. The village has 
considerable shipping ; and the town has exten- 
sive manufactures, and is very valuable for the 
purposes of agricultu 


MAKING MAPLE SUGAR. 

Below we give a fine picture representing the 
business of manufacturing this staple product of 
some of our New England States. In the spring 
of the year, the good people of Western Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont and New Hampshire are in 
the midst of their sugar crop season, and a right 
merry one too it is, in many inland towns, upon 
the mountain side, where few holidays in the 
whole year can offer more real pleasure. The 
governor's proclamation for the annual Fast is 
frequently forgotten, and the day is generally 
spent by the young people in the sugar orchard. 
The excitement and effects of this happy season 
are thus described by a Burlington, Vt., corres- 
pondent of the Boston Atlas: “At this season 
of the year sugar orchards become places of 
much resort, especially for those who love the 
sweet things of life. In this village parties are 
frequently formed, who take a trip to some sugar 
orchard in an adjacent town, and there regale 
their palates with maple molasses. These maple 
sugar manufactories are generally located in ro- 
mantic spots—in some beautiful valley or on 
some delightful hill-side, where the air is pure 
and invigorating, and the landscape views en- 
chanting and picturesque. Vermont contains 
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GEN. WASHINGTON’S HEAD QUARTERS, AT NEWBURG, NW. Y. 


thousands of such delightful retreats; and at 
this season of the year, when the crystal waters 
of the brooks are released from their frozen bands 
and come leaping down the mountain. sides, 
waking the beautiful trout from his winter's 
sleep, and filling the valleys and groves with 
sweet music, it is pleasant to visit these sugar 
orchards, drink sap, lap maple molasses, and 
make love. Make love! Ah! thereby hangs a 
tale. Let the Vermont ladies beware; for in 
such places they may fall in love, while they 
would not dream of such a thing in their quiet 
homes. The delicious saccharine qualities of 
maple molasses, presented to the swelling lips 
of a beautiful lass by the hand of a smiling 
swain, has a wonderfully softening effect upon 
the head, and creates a pleasant dreamy sensa- 
tion through all the nervous system, especiall 

when it is powerfully aided by romantic woot 


land scenes, and the music of a thousand cas- 
cades. And young gentlemen, too, may need a 
word of caution on such occasions, and under 
the pressure of such peculiar circumstances. 
An able English writer said, many years ago, 
when human nature was just what it is now, that 
it was dangerous for a Benedict to select a wife 
in a ball-room, when her disposition was sweet- 
ened by the music of the violin. But what are 
the streaming notes of the fiddle, in sweetening 
the female heart, when compared with the luxu- 
ry of maple molasses? But a word to the wise 
is sufficient; we will not follow out the com- 
parison.” Indeed there are no more joyous 
seasonc than these festive scenes that serve as 
occasions to bring together the “gude country 
felks and the lads and lasses,” while the cool 
bracing air gives zest to the labor of preparing 
the delicious sweets. 


FORMS OF SALUTATION. 

Most modern forms of salutation and civility 
are derived from chivalry, or at least from war, 
and they all betoken some difference, as from a 
conquered person to the conqueror; just as in 
private life we still continue to sign ourselves the 
very humble servants of our correspondent. The 
uncovered head was simply the head unarmed ; 
the helmet being removed, the party was at mer- 
cy. So the hand ungloved was the hand un- 
gauntied; and to this day it is an incivility to 
shake hands with gloves on. Shaking hands it- 
self was but a token of truce, in which the par- 
ties took hold each of the other's weapon hand, 
to make sure against treachery. So also a gen- 
tleman’s bow is but an-offerof.the neck to. the 
stroke of the adversary ; so the lady's curtesy is 
hut the form of going on her knees for mercy. 
The general principle is marked, as-it-ought na- 
turally tobe, still more strongly dy the: case of 
military salutes. Why is a discharge of-ptums a 
salute ?- Because it leaves the guns empty, and 
at the mercy of-the opponent, And this is so 
true that the saluting with blank cartridge is a 
modern invention. Formerly, salutes were fired 
by discharging the.cannon ball, and there have 
been ingtanves which the*compliment has 
been nearly fa the visitory#thom it meant to 
honor. “When salutes, he points the 
drawn @word to the grotnd; and the salute of 
the troops is, even at this day, called “ presenting 
arms ”—that is, presenting them to be taken. 
There are several other details, both of social 
and military salutation, of all countries, which 
might be produced ; but I have said efiough to 
indicate the principle—Notes and Queries. 

SITTING FOR ONE'S PICTURE. 

The late Mr. Opie used to remark that the 
most sensible people made the best sitters; and 
I incline to his opinion, especially as I myself am 
an excellent sitter Indeed, it seems to mea 
piece of mere impertinence not to sit still as one 
can in these circumstances. I put the best face 
I can on the matter. as well out of respect to the 
artist as to myself. I appear on my trial in the 
court of physiognomy, and am as anxious to 
make good certain ideas I have of myself, as if I 
were playing a part on a stage. Ihave no no- 
tion how people go to sleep, who are sitting for 
their pictures. It is an evident sign of want of 
thought and of internal resources. There are 
some individuals, all whose ideas are in their 
hands and feet; make them sit still, and you put 
a stop to the machine altogether. - The volatile 
spirit of quicksilver in them turns to a caput 
mortuum. Children are particularly sensible of 
this constraint, from their thoughtlessness and 
liveliness. It is the next thing with them to 
wearing the fool's cap at school; yet they are 
proud of having their pictures taken, ask when 
they are to sit again, and are mightily pleased 
when they aredone. Charles the First’s children 
seem to have been good sitters, and the great 
dog sits like a lord chancellor—Hazlut, 
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